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ST. GERARD 
(October 16) 


Simple saint, who in thy labor 
Mellowed crash of pots and pans 
By a guileless good intention 

To the strains of heaven’s bands, 


Simple saint, obeying blindly — 
Shut behind the oven door 
What a wisely-foolish manner 
So to let ambition soar! — 


Simple saint, whose sense of humor 
Made thee smile at worldly gloss — 
Led thee on to see sublimely 
Worthwhile folly in the cross — 


Obtain for me, O Brother Gerard, 
A heart attuned to strains divine; 
Let me lose my life to find it 

In ambition like to thine! 


—M. J. Huber, CSs.R. 




















FATHER TIM CASEY 





IN NEED OF A FRIEND 


Cc. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


ELIEVE it or not, Gabriella Flanders had become a walking 
B saint — for two weeks. 

This is how it all came about. The alarm she had so optimistically 
set on Sunday night ushered in a dull, heavy, aimless Monday. She 
shut off the senseless thing and lay back for a few moments added rest. 
Result: she overslept, missed the Mass she had promised to attend 
every Monday morning, was bawled out by the boss for coming late, 
had to rewrite two long letters on account of egregious blunders made 
in each, bickered with the office boy, insulted a client, neglected to do 
an errand down town for her mother, and came home with a headache 

and a grouch. After a few mouthfuls of a meal seemingly made up 
' on all the dishes she most detested, she took the battered, twisted thing 
women call a hat and went to see the priest. 

“Father Casey,” she blurted out without another word of intro- 
duction, “I haven’t a friend in the world.” 

“Just imagine,” his gaze wandered dreamily out the sooty window and 
across the littered street, “just imagine what the world is missing.” 

That was too much — far too much. In the one place where she had 
counted on understanding, to meet with mockery. The tears which 
had been dammed up all day burst their bounds and came over in a 
flood. 

Father Casey knew that was just what she needed. He waited until 
the murky atmosphere had been sufficiently cleared; then he shot the 
bolt that was sure to stop her. 

“Of course,” he said, “we understand the ‘friend’ for whom your 
heart is hungering must be—ah—er—of the masculine gender.” 

The torrent was checked instantaneously. She raised her head and 
faced him defiantly while unconsciously fumbling for a powder puff to 
repair the ravages left in its wake. “We understand nothing of the 
kind. I am fed up with men. I don’t care if I never meet another. They 
are all crooks.” 


“And yet, meseems, I can recall one or the other occasion in your 
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brief and brilliant career when your sun rose and set, when your 
whole world centered in a man.” 

“T had the measles too. But, thank God, I recovered, and after 
that the doctors assured me I was immune.” 

“If it is merely a friend and not a man that you want, what are you 


moaning about? Haven’t you Ann Wigglesworth, one of the finest 
friends any mortal could be blest with?” 


“That is just her trouble— she’ is too fine. She is so holy you 
couldn’t make her mad if you tried. When I am with her, I always 
have the feeling that she is thinking of God instead of thinking of 


” 


me. 

“Then Delizia Hogan. She is only moderately holy.” 

“Oh, Delizia is impossible — half the time; the other half, I am.” 

“Gabriella, if it is true you have no friend, there must be a reason 
for it. Let us look into the matter seriously and — ” 

“Of course there is a reason. And I know it only too well. The 
reason I have no friend is because I do not deserve one. I demand the 
impossible of a friend, and I give nothing in return. I want my friend 
to be unfailingly faithful while I am disloyal, to be generous and self- 
forgetting while I am stingy, to be noble and magnanimous while I am 
mean and grouchy, to be thoughtful and considerate while I am flighty 
and tactless. I who am one moment up in the heights and the next 
moment down in the depths will tolerate only one who is calm, equable, 
unchangeable as the eternal stars.—So there, how many do you know who 
would want to be friend to such as me?” 

“Not many, not many, indeed. In fact, I know only One.” 

“You do know one?” - 

“T do, I most certainly do.” And he quoted: 

“strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I make much of naught (He said), 
And human love needs human meriting : 
How hast thou merited — 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me?’ ” 
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When the girl spoke again her voice was low and reverent. “He 
wants to be my Friend?” 

“He came down from high heaven just for that. All these years He 
has patiently followed you calling, calling, just for that. His greatest 
delight is to be Friend to just such as you.” 


ND SO Gabriella Flanders began to live exclusively for her 
A “Changeless Friend.” Her work was more carefully done be- 
cause it was done for Him. Her words were cheerier, her good turns 
were more frequent and more unselfish because in every neighbor she 
saw Him. Her anger was curbed, her idle day-dreaming checked, her 
moods moderated because she would maintain peace and quiet in her 
heart for Him. Her spare moments were employed in prayer or good 
reading or useful occupation of charitable intercourse or well-regulated 
recreation because every precious moment belonged to Him. In a word, 
Gabriella Flanders was a living saint — for two weeks. 

Then the crash came. Her temple came tumbling down. The bottom 
dropped out of her heaven. And she came again (God help him!) to 
Father Casey. 

“Father Casey,” she said, “it’s all off.” 

“What is all off?” 

“That sanctity stuff. I was a fool, a presumptious little fool to 
imagine that Our Lord would pick me up out of the mud and make a 
saint of me while He has so many really worthwhile souls to work 
with.” 

“He did not help you at all in spite of all your good will?” the priest 
inquired. . 

“Oh, He did, He surely did, in spite of my lack of good will. Every- 
thing went fine for a while. I could really pray and live for Him. It 
gave a new value to everything, even the most insignificant actions. I 
was crazy enough to think I was making a go of it.” 

“And what extraordinary thing happened?” 

“Nothing extraordinary happened. That is the whole trouble. It 
would have been extraordinary for fickle, slip-shod, selfish, scrappy 
Gaby Flanders to become suddenly constant, painstaking, generous, 
patient. That is the extraordinary thing I imagined was going to hap- 
pen — it didn’t.” 

“Of course it didn’t. And so— what?” 
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“Don’t you see? It is idle to keep up the farce.” 

“But, Gabriella, is it a farce? Don’t you want Him to be your 
Friend ?” 

“Oh, surely I do. But how can He while I am always offending 
Him?” 

“Have you made up your mind to go on offending Him?” 

“On the contrary I am always making up my mind never to offend 
Him again but I do just the same.” 

“Would you be willing to turn to Him immediately after every 
offense, tell Him you are sorry, that you mean to try again, that He 
must help you still more seeing you are so utterly weak and worthless? 
Would you be willing to do that?” 

“Yes. — But if it happens a dozen times every day?” 

“No difference if it happens a hundred times every day — provided 
each time you turn back to Him with real confidence.” 

“But, Father, how can I have confidence any more when I offend 
Him so often?” 

“Say, what is the motive for confidence in Christ? Is it because 
you are good or because He is good?” 

“Of course because He is good.” 

“Then your faults should not lessen your confidence one whit — 
rather they should increase it. When does He show His goodness 
more, when He helps a holy soul like Ann Wigglesworth or when He 
keeps picking up a backslider like Gaby Flanders? Therefore your very 
faults should make you certain that He will surely sanctify you, if you 
only let Him — just because He is so unspeakably good.” 

“T had such confidence while I was walking the straight and nar- 
row — felt so sure He was always going to keep me on it —” 

“Small credit to you, small glory to Him! Who wouldn’t have con- 
fidence while all is going well? He would not have to be so good to 
help you then. But to have boundless confidence that He will continue 
to shower His graces upon you though you offended Him a hundred 
times a day, that is really honoring His goodness. Only infinite good- 
ness could be so generous.” 

“If I could only feel that He was interested, that He really cared, 
as I did before I broke my good resolutions.” 

“Tf you could always feel His nearness you would soon be practicing 
piety just for the thrill you get out of it—like going to a.show. He 
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is trying to wean you from the petty practice of seeking your own in- 
significant self in everything, even in your piety, so that you can 
give all the energies of your being to the noble work of seeking and 
doing only His adorable will. He wants you to learn that you are to 
serve Him through your will not through your feelings. That is why 
He sometimes hides Himself and acts as though He did not care. That 
is your test. If you are in it simply for the thrill, why of course you 
will give up, but if you are in earnest you will keep struggling on in the 
dark and calling to Him to give you strength to do His will even though 
it never brings you one moment of earthly pleasure. One act of love 
and confidence you force yourself to make in a time like that is worth 
more than a thousand you made just because you were feeling devout. 
So you see His apparent indifference is far from being a sign that he 
does not care.” 


“If He does care, He must be sadly disappointed with my con- 
stant failures.” 

“Is a general disappointed in one of his detachments that often 
meets defeat if he sees that they invariably rally after every defeat 
and face the enemy with renewed courage? Life is a warfare, a stubborn 
conflict, not an unbroken series of easy victories. All depends on your 
comeback after each repulse.” 

“Comeback after repulse. I guess that will have to be my style of 
sanctity,” laughed Gabriella. 


“It-is genuine sanctity. Saints are simply sinners who kept on 
rising,” said Father Casey. 





CHARACTER ANECDOTE 


O. Henry, the well-known story writer, once promised the 
editor of a magazine that he would deliver a short story to 
him on the following Monday. Several Mondays passed, but 
the writer’s inspiration failed him and the story was not forth- 
coming. At last the angry editor wrote this note: 

“My Dear O. Henry: If I do not receive that story from 
you by 12 o’clock tomorrow, I am going to put on my heaviest- 
soled shoes, come down to your house, and kick you down- 
stairs. I always keep my promises.” 

O. Henry sat down and wrote this characteristic reply: 


“Dear Sir: I, too, would keep my promises if I could fulfill 
them with my feet.” 
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TAKE A CHANCE 





“Gambling” is a topic that has provoked a great deal of agitation and 
discussion in recent years. The light of a little reasonable thought is 
thrown on the topic here. 





H. S. Smith, C.Ss.R 


ERHAPS it is a result of the years of depression when almost 
P everyone needed money and wanted to get it in almost any way 
possible, or perhaps it is just a new outcropping of the old American 
ambition to get rich quick, but whatever it is, the fact stands that at 
the present time throughout the country the practice and popularity of 
gambling is widespread and on the increase. 

In every city large or small, large sums of money exchange hands 
daily through the operation of race-track book-makers. Every race 
track in the country while in operation is crowded with thousands who 
come to bet. Tickets on sweepstakes and lotteries can be bought from 
one’s friends and neighbors. Slot machines can be found even in the 
little “hot-dog” stands along the highways. There are lotto games, dice 
games, roulette wheels to be played. One can even buy tickets that will 
pay off if the number one holds corresponds to the lowest or highest 
degree of temperature for any certain day. There are hundreds of 
ways and means of gambling being used at the present time and the 
practice is country wide and on the increase amongst every class and 
stratum of society, despite the laws made against it and the efforts of 
police to stop it. 

Recently in one of our large cities a police official made a statement 
to the effect that even if there were an officer placed at the door of every 
“smoke shop” it would be impossible to stop it since people seem to 
condone the practice and to be willing to support it. Naturally there is 
a hue and cry raised about the widespread prevalence of gambling and 
demands are being made by certain religious and civic minded groups 
that it be stopped;— but the practice seems to be growing day by 
day and newer and more clever means of gambling are being constantly 
presented to the public. 

In view of all this it may be beneficial for us to review the teach- 
ings of Catholic theology regarding gambling, for it seems that some of 
the old time false ideas of Calvinism and Puritanism have infiltrated 
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into our Catholic thought. Many are of the opinion that gambling, along 
with the use of liquor and the smoking of cigarettes by women, is 
something definitely sinful and wrong. Let it be stated here clearly and 
unequivocably that gambling, in itself, is not wrong. It may be 


dangerous, it may lead to sin, but primarily, in itself it is not sinful 
in any way. 


O GAMBLE means to stake money or possessions of value on 
; issue of a game of chance. It is really a contract between two 
or more people to exchange possession of things of value depending 
upon the outcome of some game of chance. The whole idea of gambling 
depends upon the element of chance — the roll of the dice, the turn of 
a card, or more popularly, the lining up of cherries, plums or bars in 
a slot machine. Under the general term of gambling we include also 
betting which, technically speaking, is something different. When we 
bet, we express our willingness to forfeit either money or possessions 
to some certain person if events do not happen.ds we predict they will — 
and this person, to whom we are willing to forfeit our possessions is 
willing to bind himself by the same stipulation. In betting, the issue 
depends mostly on skill or ability. We bet on the New York Yankees 
to win the World Series because we have confidence in their tremendous 
hitting power. We are willing to back up our confidence in their skill 
and ability with money. But the element of chance can come in and 
make that bet fairly much of a gamble; bad weather or unexpected 
sickness or injury to the players may hamper their skill. Generally, 
though, by gambling we meatt gambling in its proper sense, and betting 
because there is usually present a mixture of both chance and skill as, 
for instance, in a bridge game; if we hold good cards it is a result of 
chance — the way we play them is skill. 

What then is the morality of gambling? Again we must state that 
gambling in itself is not sinful and the reason is because it is not 
wrong to take a legitimate chance. Widely speaking there is an ele- 
ment of chance in almost everything we do; if we cross a busy street 
we gamble with our lives. We take a chance that the man driving 
towards us at forty miles an hour will apply his brakes and stop be- 
fore hitting us. If his brakes hold, we win; if they fail, we lose. Every 
time we go up in an elevator we take a chance that the cables are going 
to hold; it is a long chance to be sure, but sometimes cables do break 
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and elevators fall. Looking at it in another way, would we say that it is 
wrong for us to carry fire insurance on our house? Yet, all insurance is 
a gamble. If my house burns, I win; if it doesn’t, the insurance com- 
pany wins. If I am a business man in the produce business, I can 
legitimately buy in the spring of the year the crops that will ripen in 
the fall. If the crops grow and ripen to maturity I am the winner; 
if, perhaps, in the middle of August a tornado levels the wheat and 
blows down the apple trees, I lose. Such procedure is not considered 
illegitimate or sinful. Why then should it be considered sinful for me 
to wager two dollars on a chance that a certain horse is going to come 
in first or that I might hit the jack-pot on the slot machine? 


VEN though gambling is not in itself sinful, nevertheless there are 

certain conditions that must be observed to make it licit. First of all 
the money I gamble must belong to me and I must have free disposal 
of it. For anyone to use money for gambling to which he has not a 
clear title is wrong and sinful; such practice generally lands one in the 
penitentiary. It is likewise sinful for one to use money for gambling 
that is necessary to take care of serious obligations, as, for instance, the 
proper care and support of one’s family, the paying of one’s debts, or 
even the care of one’s health and personal appearance. It happens often 
that a man pays to the “book-maker” the money he should pay to 
church and school or to the butcher and baker, the doctor and dentist. 
Many a man who loves to gamble goes around in shabby clothes and 
worn out shoes because the price of a new suit was lost in a dice 
game. 

Then, in gambling, there must be absolute freedom; it is unjust to 
force one to take chances he does not want to take. All fraud too must 
be eliminated. We cannot use loaded dice nor marked cards nor fix 
the slot machine so that it never pays off. Finally, there must be some 
sort of equality in the case. If the Notre Dame football team were to 
play some small high school it would surely be wrong for me to accept 
any wagers that the high school would win; there would certainly be no 
equality between the two teams. Likewise would it be unjust for me to 
accept bets on any contest the outcome of which I knew ahead of time. 
Thousands of dollars have been made unjustly on games that have been 
‘thrown’ or fights that have been ‘fixed’. . . . But with all these con- 
ditions observed gambling is a legitimate practice and certainly without 
sin. 
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HY THEN do we find so much opposition to the practice and so 

much criticism of those who indulge in it? Not, surely, because 
_it is wrong but because it is extremely dangerous. It can easily lead to 
sin. It can become a very strong habit and can lead to excess — and all 
excess is bad. We can do too much of almost anything; we can eat too 
much, drink too much, work too much and play too much; likewise, we 
can gamble too much. Inveterate gamblers have through excess lost 
fortunes, brought sorrow, suffering and poverty to their loved ones, 
and in many cases, death to themselves through suicide. But the abuse of 
a thing does not make the thing itself wrong. We shall all admit that 
the man who gambles away his whole salary and deprives his family 
of the necessities and comforts of life commits sin; but he sins, not 
because he gambled but gambled unwisely and too much — for stakes 
that were too high or with money of which he did not have the free dis- 
posal. Another danger lies in this that, like drinking, gambling can be- 
come a tyrannical habit and arouse in one a craving that it is almost 
impossible to satisfy or control. Men have murdered and stolen and 
committed even worse crimes to obtain the means to satisfy their in- 
satiable desire to gamble. Like the habitual drunkard, the habitual gam- 
bler must take the pledge and deny himself even the very slightest 
indulgence. ; 

The fundamental reason why gambling in itself is not wrong is that 
gambling is a recreation and every man is entitled to a certain amount 
of legitimate recreation. How a person takes that recreation is left to 
his own choice. Suppose a man who makes a comfortable salary, 
enough to take care of all his needs and obligations, allows himself five 
dollars a week for recreation. He can use that as he wants. He may 
spend it in going to the movies or to the ball game. He may use it 
for green fees because he’ likes golf. He may use it to buy films for 
his candid camera. He may use it to buy gas and oil for his car. But 
suppose he does not care for any of these things; is it wrong for him to 
bet his five dollars on a horse or to use it to play poker? Certainly not. 
For him, gambling is the form of recreation he likes best; it does for 
him what a ball game or a movie or a round of golf does for another. 
Why then can he not enjoy it as long as he does it moderately and in a 
legitimate way? 


ie HAS been said that a Catholic knows how to enjoy life better 
than anyone else. This statement, I believe, is true because we 
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Catholics are taught moderation and moderation is the secret of pleasure. 
When we indulge to excess in anything we lose half the thrill of it. As 
normal human beings we need a certain amount of recreation; we can- 
not work constantly ; we must necessarily at times get a change from the 
hum-drum monotony of our work and recreation is truly re-creation. 
Whether it consists in playing golf or in seeing movies or in attending 
football games or even in gambling, if it is done moderately and 
properly it is something good — and in no way sinful. 








| PRAYER 


Time and time again we are warned to watch and pray lest 
we be led into temptation. And for whom must we watch? 
' What enemy must we not conquer but the devil! For the devil 
is one of the enemies of the soul just as Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his general Nicanor were the enemies of Israel. Yet. 
formidable as Nicanor appeared in his great military drive 
against Judas Machabee, he was finally vanquished. Had Persh- 
ing or Wellington or anybody less than Judas Machabee been 
present on that day of glorious combat they would have laughed 
to scorn the thought of success with such extreme odds against 
them. For as the armies stood, Nicanor supported upwards of 
thirty-five thousand men, while Judas Machabee’s troops num- 
bered some three thousand Jews. But even Napoleon has ad- 
mitted that there are many opportunities for profitable gambles 
and risks in the art of war. Judas’ gamble was really not a 

gamble, for when we pray to God for help all risk of loss is 
L removed and we have only to await with patience the seasonable 
fulfillment of the spiritual favors asked. The reception of the 
golden sword was the answer to Judas’ prayer. Armed with 
this wonderful gift of God he rallied his paltry handful of men, 
swooped down upon the surging and superior army of Nicanor 
and, after sustaining many severe shocks, finally subdued them. 
i Nicanor himself was slain and thirty thousand Syrians with 
him. 

Against the temptations that attack our soul we must 
strenuously brandish the sword of prayer. God allows little 
things to confound the big. What is smaller than the ejaculatory 
prayer? What is easier? 
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The Rock gives us this letter written by Captain Juan Ramos from 
the prison of Bilbao (before the capture of that city by the Nationalist 
forces in Spain) to his three sons. He was under sentence of death: 


My beloved sons: 

In these moments which are the most glorious of my life I am writ- 
ing to you to give you some counsels from a father about to die. They 
should serve you as a rule all your lives. I have had three great loves 
in my life: God, my country, and your mother — who remains to you, 
God having so willed, in order that she may serve you as a constant 
example of sacrifice, abnegation and sweetness. For these pure loves I 
have always acted with ardour and I have prayed much. I have fought 
for Spain up to offering her my life and blood. 

Be good Catholics, and most fervent possible; drive out all human 
respect from the practice of religion and adoration of God; confess your 
faith with pride, in public and in private, as your most precious posses- 
sion. I do not leave you riches, they are not necessary to live in the 
fear of God; rather, it is better thus, since virtue more easily springs 
from privation and sacrifice. My sons, I have died for the preservation 
of the Catholic faith and for the greatness of Spain; the only thing that 
causes me anguish is the thought that perhaps my sacrifice will not be so 
fruitful as my illusions give me to hope. I do not shrink from my sacri- 
fice for Spain, and though now it is some of her sons who take my life, 
you remain to offer her yours three times, thinking that your father, 
though loving you so much, has not hesitated one instant when our be- 
loved Country, our Spain, asked me to sacrifice my ease, my property, 
all that I possess, even life itself, that she may remain a Catholic and 
glorious nation. I die a victim to these duties, proclaiming that my 
greatest glory lies in having been a member of the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Church to the last moment of my existence, and that, if God 
permits, I shall die crying out Long live Christ the King! Long live 
Spain! 

I forgive those who kill me, blinded by hatred. You know that justice 
will always be done without revenge, without hatred, without soiling what 
should be a faithful reflex of the justice of God, and therefore without 
human passion. I am sure that Spain will rise again from her ashes 
and that the sun will shine again for her; I have believed and believe in 
the virtue of the army, the faithful interpreter, in this moment, of the 
national soul. I beseech God, also for you, to save Spain, to make her a 
land rich in love. Also, above, I shall implore Gor for you and for 
Spain. And now, before God, in whose presence I shall shortly be, I 
proclaim that I have been and that I am a Catholic, that I die gladly to 
give my life for the Faith and for our dear country. Long live Christ 
the King! Long live Spain! 

* * * 

Note: At 12:45 p.m., Captain Ramos finished the above letter. At 
3:00 p.m. of the same day, he was executed, repeating as he fell: “Long 
live Christ the King! Long live Spain!” 
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BLIND FERGUS 


Do you remember “Old Michael’? who loved Fg ce and “Jimin’’, 
the crippled lad who wanted to be a missionary? W. T. Cullen adds to his 
gallery of Irish portraits this rare picture of “Blind Fergus.” 








W. T. Cullen, C.Ss.R. 


LIND FERGUS came out of the western isles with a trust to his 
keeping and made his way across to the great city that lies at the 
side of the ocean looking out to far America. Little reck he made of 
the noise that went on in the busy roads, the hawking and crying and 
rush of cart and trampling, for there was quest in his soul as he stepped 
along on his stick, taking the kindly hands offered him at the crossings, 
the folk staring to see the “dark” stranger alone in the great world apart 
from his own. 

To the motors he gave no heed in their halting, nor to the sparkling 
lorries in their careening across the wet pavements, moving down 
amongst them with the breath of his island home about him, his eyes 
on the eternal shores and his heart to his eager purpose. 

Coming out over the land a far traveller had been with him in his 
journey, thinking surely those clear eyes had the power of sight on them, 
and the two speaking of the beauty in the fields and on the bald moun- 
tains, Blind Fergus talking in the island tongue, the taste of the words 
rich in his mouth to give colour to the world he saw not. But with the 
bother at the stop and himself getting down, did the other notice he had 
no sight for the things of this earth, and it left him of the eyes with a 
wonder upon him and a feeling near to sadness. 

So he came into the great city, did Blind Fergus, hunting through 
the mazes of it for a hospice where he should find that he was seeking, 
and at the length of a far street, and through the halls and wards, and 
with aid of an ancient nun and she with a few words of his speech on 
her, he came to the end of his search; and he sat down beside the bed 
and sought the thin hand that lay there, the look of the Lord on his face 
as at the height of Thabor. 

Ah yes, before he was come at all, the priest of the islands had said 
there would be no reproaching nor scolding nor worrying, and, surely, 
seated here he had the heart for none of it entirely, only there was great 
joy on him to be resting so and smiling at the greetings that came from 
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the weak voice among the pillows; he, with his story to tell and a share 
of peace and comfort for the soul he was come for afar. 


HE child of his sister it was, and herself lying cold in the earth 

these long months since, minding him, ere she went, that he have 
care of her youngest born; for Fergus it was had stood for her, and, 
blind of the eyes, there was sight in his soul, which is the better thing. 
And here was the youngest born come home again from across the 
waters where the innocent are taken up times, like the maidens of old, 
and devoured and disgorged by that which lurks out there, the many- 
headed beast, and woe to those going out against it, fearful and lone. 

Their priests, sure it was, had cried them warning over and again: 
“Let ye stay home, for if yonder be the land of promise, it is alike the 
land of peril.’”” And this one had gone none the less, and only standing 
at the quay there facing the new world, and herself knowing none of it 
at all, did she feel the awful truth upon her that she was come so into 
the midst of the black stranger. 

From that time hence little word they had of her, though at first she 
did well enough what with the good people to be met and countrymen 
by the score, as she wrote, and they with their simple pleasures, mixing 
times with their neighbors in the Faith, or often apart by themselves 
with their laughing and dancing and ceilidhe, as in the homeland, ever 
reaching out the hand of welcome to a fellow exile and taking him into 
their own. 

But the other kind there were she happened across in their turn, 
worse luck, and these she never put to paper; not of the Faith and a 
bit gay she found them, but with a deal of seeming interest in one, and 
oneself a stranger, the like to make the head swim; always for a grand 
fine time and a bite and a sup, and this and that, and sure, what were 
the odds? Things were different here, they told her. 

And who knows if it was themselves entirely or what they led to that 
brought one astray the way that, after a bit, the homely joys came as 
welcome no longer, and the laughing and dancing of home folk grew 
dull and tiresome, and the new fast friends it was set a pace the like of 
which — and, ah well, how was a little stranger with a little foolish head 
and glad of a good time to know the harm of it all? 


HERE was, to be sure, the saving grace of God and the prayers 
of a far away mother, with themselves over the ocean kneeling 
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together each night of the world, and the mother giving out the mysteries 
with Blind Fergus and Eoin and the girls chiming in the responses: 
A naomh mhure, mother of God, have a care of the young one in the 
land of the stranger ; and here was the young one herself, free as a bird, 
dancing out the heart of her and worse into the night, half the world 
away from the shelter of the homeland and her own people. 

*Tis an easy road down, as the old saying has it, the more when one 
is young and trusting, and alone; and truth, there was little so to be 
sent across in the way of good news after those first days and through 
the months and years that followed, with the kind friends that came 
and were forgotten, and always the other sort on hand, save the mark, 
to help one forget. 

Things there were, were better unsaid, what with the company she 
kept and the like, the sweet turning to bitter and she knowing the truth. 
And the years went by that left her scarce a way out, with the thought 
of them decent at home, and what she had been and what she was come 
to here; and oh, dear God, when it was upon her times she felt her. 
mind would give, and as a last blow came word of the mother’s passing. 
It was then she thought she had right to drown her grief in death. 

One lone comfort was in it so, when hope had nearly perished, that 
at least the mother had never known, going to her grave in the belief 
that her youngest bairn was with good folk, happy and doing well. For 
money there had been with often a draft that went out to cheer the 
island cottage, where they came to owe no man and want was a thing 
unknown. 

But now it fell out, with the poor mother gone and watching from 
above, the unfortunate saw a way open before her and, with the resolve, 
she slipped away of a day to find a priest and raise the burden from her 
heart, and there was sudden quiet on her again after the wasted years. 

The priest she would have write them at home of her coming, say- 
ing she was unwell, and he should arrange her passage; but the true 
story he might send the priest of the island to pass on to Blind Fergus 
and no other. 


O AT long last she was with her own once more, lying abed in a 

hospice on the shores of the great ocean, the like of one who has 
come a far way battling the waves and fallen for want of strength on 
the shore of his native land. 
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To Blind Fergus she might give her trust she knew, and across the 
land he would come with his sure step and his great heart, pleading the 
harvest to be the only one spared, and together they would journey home 
to the islands of the west, to her own folk and the kindly neighbours, 
and no one to be the wiser. 

Happy the day of his coming like the sun over the waters, himself 
resting to catch his breath after the tramp he had of it. “The light of 
heaven in a dark lobby,” said he to the hundred thousand welcomes 
before him, “a cruel bad town is this for a man to be losing his way and 
myself rummaging about to find ye at all.” 

None of the poor tale could she press upon him, the way he already 
knew, and did she get in a word at the start, “Ay,” he would say, “a 
good run is better than a bad stand.” And then as if she were a child 
again he must tell her the queer things of home and what they were 
about — at the house and in the fields and the great harvesting and the 
new work come on; everything as fine as you please. And the news of 
his trip across with the “lad in the coach calling the sights, and myself 
in the dark like a Protestant bishop,” and with it’all he brought the half 
forgotten laughter to her heart again and the light came into her eyes 
once more. 


The great wheen of yarns he had, happy tales of the island people 


the like of which there would be hunger on her to hear — of fairs and. 


feasts and gay sports and marryings; and the homely things they spoke 
about of a winter’s evening —of old man Duffy on his dying bed, 
dressed out in his best, and waiting the priest the same he would be 
going to chapel of a Sunday — of the Poor Nun at Priory that came 
midnight for penance out of Priory convent and she long dead — of 
the things that sang in the trees of nights and were no birds — of the 
poor fellows, long away, that made their peace at the mission when the 


holy Fathers were come down — of the come-home Yankees before her, 
and what not. 


Wondrous tales they were and some simple, but anything to be sure, 
anything at all, though never a word of the past days which lay betwixt 
herself and God. “Time enough for bad news,” said Fergus at the 
asking, which was no time at all, and never so a word more of the fond 
mother in her loneliness, burying these months at Craoibh, only the 
thoughts and prayers she had for her youngest. Never a word of the 
sorrow this one could have brought them did the truth to be known, 
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nor of the bitter lesson so long in the learning. No reproach. Nothing. 
Only great kindness and forgiveness and silence. 

And at long and at last she grew better, after the days of the com- 
ing of Fergus, and in a bit was she able to be up and about, at first in 
the air and the glorious sunlight and then came a day when she had 
her belongings in one, and they settled the score with the kind Sisters 
of the hospice and stood at the rail depot once more, waiting the train 
going into the west. And at the height of the new day they journeyed 
together out of the cities of men, out of the trouble and fret and heart- 
scalding, over the land that lies among the fields of crocuses and past 
the lakes and blue mountains and stretch of far heather, and at the fall 
of evening they came into the sunset where lay home and kindness and 
the grace of God and the old life to take up anew. 


ERE she might face out the years to come in the midst of warm 

hearts, forgiven and with no fear upon her, and Blind Fergus 

there was went beside her, that spoke a wrong word of no man the way 

his heart had forgotten, saving to be kindly, and no matter was he carry- 

ing home the stray sheep, not a bit might any learn and never a sign of 
him to show for it. 


‘Ah me, what a great thing it is —a close mouth and an open heart, 
and what a better world it should be for the two just. 


PICTURES TELL THE STORY 


Daily papers in the United States recently published a pic- 
ture of a priest carrying something (not very clear) in his 
hands, through a building that might or might not have been a 
church, surrounded by reverent attendants. The caption be- 
neath the picture read: “A priest of Durango (Spain) removes 
sacred objects under guard from his church.” The picture ap- 
peared at the time of the Nationalists’ attack on Durango and 
purported to show how harshly General Franco held the clergy. 

Actually, however, the picture came from Rome and showed 
a prelate, attended by Papal guards, carrying the Golden Rose 
presented by the Pope to the Queen of Italy, to the Quirinal. 

. We have heard of mistakes happening in newspaper 
4. Offices, but for the life of us we cannot understand how this 
misrepresentation could be charged against a printer’s devil or 
any of the other invisible imps that are responsible for the 
embarrassment of editors. More than likely, the picture editor 
did not know what the Quirinal was, was lacking any “hot 
shots” from Spain that day, and so killed two birds with one 
stone: gave a meaning to his picture, and got over a little fresh 
propaganda. 
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ON HEAVEN 


Modern Christians do not meditate enough on heaven. 
There is too much talk around them of prosperity and per- 
fectibility of joy and paradise on earth. The modern (as well 
as the ancient) Christian should know that such talk is vain and 
foolish; and should go on hoping for heaven and making more 
sure of attaining it. The mere thought of it is enough to spur 
on the lagging loyalty of a Christian. 


1. Christ refused to describe heaven for us, but not without reason. 
For one thing, we believe, He wished us to have, on our entrance 
there, the exquisite joy of astonishment and wonder. The first view 
of something new and grand and unanticipated is always a special 
joy ; foreknowledge would lessen it. When the word “Enter” is spoken 
to the blessed, they will stand entranced at what is before them, and 
so varied will be the panoply of God’s treasures that the joy of 
astonishment will never cease. 


2. Christ said that no eye had ever seen, nor ear heard, nor heart 
conceived what God has prepared in heaven. The statement seems 
purely negative, but it implies a positive revelation as well. It im- 
plies that heaven will be something for the eyes and the ears and the 
heart of man, infinitely surpassing all his experience on earth. 


3. For the eyes and the ears and all the faculties of vision, there 
will be beauty, in comparison with which all the gorgeous sunsets 
and magnificent landscapes and masterpieces of art will seem but the 
veriest shadows of beauty. So great will be the variety of beauties 
in heaven that the curse of monotony will never fall on eyes or ears 
or mind in enjoying them there. 


4. For the heart there will be the inconceivable joy provided by 
the rapturous union of the. soul with others. Union with the all per- 
fect God in knowledge and possession; union with the Blessed Mother 
and the saints and angels in constant interchange of truth and tokens 
of love; union with friends and loved ones of earth, with all mis- 
understanding and imperfection purged out of love and nothing re- 
maining but the exquisite sweetness of companionship forever. 


St. Robert Bellarmine, a doctor of the Church, teaches that 
there will be a special pain in Purgatory for those who do not 
meditate in life on the joys of heaven. We may add that the 
man who does not meditate thus will likewise experience added 
pain in this life; for the thought of heaven alone can take the 
sting out of many of the sacrifices and hardships imposed on a 
Christian in this world. 


Three Minute Instruction —— 
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MISJUDGING “LABOR” 
BY MUDDLING ISSUES 


L. M. Merrill, C.Ss.R. 





NE of the more common forms of comment on particular labor 
O difficulties nowadays, used as a protest by interested parties of 
the more powerful part, and causing a great deal of perplexity to dis- 
interested and not very well informed observers, is the statement that 
“these particular workingmen are satisfied with what they are getting — 
or were before they were aroused. They were not complaining. They 
did not want to strike. If it were not for outside agitators, there would 
be no trouble.” 

Such statements, bearing only their face value, not only perplex 
the lay mind, but often throw the weight of its support against labor. 
Let us see what real value they have. 

There are three reasons why it may often be that laboring men in 
a given plant or industry do not want to start anything like a move- 
ment for better wages or working conditions. The first reason is plain 
and simple fear. The workingman does not want to lose his job and his 
only present source of income. That income may not be a living wage; 
it may not be enough to satisfy all his needs or any of his likes or wants ; 
it may make him deprive his family of normal comforts and conditions 
of well-being — but if he loses that he will have nothing. His wife will 
suffer, his children will suffer, far more than they are suffering now, 
and he himself will suffer, not only physically but mentally — which is 
torture far worse than that of hunger or thirst. 

He does not want to lose his job, and he has reason to be afraid 
that he will lose it if he talks up or takes part in a movement for the 
betterment of his condition. So he is silent about what he thinks would 
be a decent wage; he will not open his mouth even when he is asked; 
sometimes he will even lie about his being contented, etc.,— all be- 
cause he is afraid of losing his job. 


We are not talking mere theory; these are facts that have been 
learned in secret and confidential ways from workingmen themselves. 
And most of those approached revealed it as no secret that the com- 
pany for which they worked had let it be known that any man talking 
for social justice within its walls was through. A whispering campaign 
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promoting fear is creeping through many of the large industrial plants 
in the United States today. 


HE second reason why employers can often quote contentment on 

the part of their workers against any change in the wage set-up 
or condition of labor is ignorance. Ignorant, uneducated men and 
women and children will work for six or eight dollars a week and ap- 
parently be contented, because they do not know any better — because 
the economic slavery spoken of by Pope Leo XIII has already almost 
dehumanized their souls. Some of them cannot read; they are not able, 
because of long hours at work, to educate themselves or widen their 
human interests; they feel an overwhelming inferiority complex in the 
presence of their educated and smooth-spoken employers; and so they 
would not presume to speak up against them. This too we have seen in 
actual life and practice. 

It is a very common thing to hear employers quoting spurious 
(spurious, because inhuman) contentment of such laborers as the last 
argument against any change in the ordering of their affairs. One flag- 
rant instance, and it is only one out of dozens, was brought to public light 
recently by Catholic Action of the South. Mr. Sigmund Odenheimer, 
president of the Lane Cotton Mills in Louisiana, which employ more 
than 1,600 people, vigorously opposed the organization of his workers 
into the Textile Workers’ Organization Committee, an affiliate of the 
C. I. O. In the welter of charges and counter charges that followed, a 
reporter for Catholic Action called on Mr. Odenheimer to ascertain the 
facts on his side of the controversy. This is the pious story he heard: 

“The relations of our people with the management are of the most 
friendly character possible. The door of my office is always open to 
any employe who wishes to consult me and that during working hours 
without loss of pay. Conditions in our plant will compare favorably 
with any similar plant anywhere. There is not one case on record of 
any employe having come to me with a just complaint without getting 
full satisfaction. We never discharge anyone except for smoking in 
the mill or fighting on the premises. . . . Our people work full time 
all year round and they are the same workers. . . . Many of my people 
come to me with their personal problems and troubles and welcome my 
fatherly advice in their affairs. . . . The working men must be led by 
men who are well-informed, honest and sane, men who have the best 
interests of their group at heart.” 
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Now almost anyone, I submit, reading those words, or hearing them 
spoken by Mr. Odenheimer with a soft paternal smile playing about his 
features, would be inclined to say: “Surely this man should not be 
bothered with labor trouble. He is the soul of generosity and good- 
ness.” And perhaps he is, according to his lights and principles, but 
those lights and principles seem to need a great deal of reorganization. 

For here is the other side of the same picture. Here is what Mr. 
James H. Haynes, president of the Textile Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, found prevailing in the Lane Mills: 

“Many employees of the Lane Mills, including heads of families, 
receive as low as $7.80 per week for 45 hours’ work. Some work as 
‘doffers’ in the spinning room and earn $9.80 for 45 hours’ work. Most 
of these men would gladly work overtime if permitted to do so... . 
One man, who has been with the mills about 10 years, who is married 
and supports a wife and two children, told an interviewer that he seldom 
made more than 16 dollars per week and often less. To earn 16 dollars 
this man must work 65 hours, including overtime. As he cannot stand 
to work overtime every night, his pay check is sometimes as low as 12 
dollars.” 

Now it may be true that none of these seven-, nine-, and twelve- 
dollar-a-week workingmen ever entered the office of Mr. Odenheimer 
to register a complaint; it is conceivable that of themselves they have 
never tried to start anything against the wage-scale of the plant; there 
may be no record on the company’s books of discontented employees, 
granting that Mr. Odenheimer told the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. Nevertheless we challenge the most rabid individualist to 
support this as a just reason for suppressing any movement, started 
from outside or within the plant, for bettering the living conditions of 
these people. And we believe that the greatest source of bitterness and 
support for Communism in the country today is to be found in the fact 
that such men as Mr. Odenheimer set themselves up as, in his own 
words, “well-informed, honest and sane leaders, who have the best in- 
terests of their group at heart.” 


HERE is a third reason why the alleged contentment of a partic- 
ular group of workers is not the conclusive argument against 
reform movement that it is made out to be. It is the fact that the future 
security of even contented workers may be at stake. For example, 
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workers who are well treated at present because of the justice exer- 
cised by an incumbent employer, have no security that in the future 
another regime (or even the same regime under different circumstances ) 
may not oppose them — unless free collective bargaining is assured. 
Indeed, recent history supplies us with abundant examples of the ap- 
parent contentment of workers turned into the bitterest sufferings be- 
cause of the arbitrary change of policies or so-called demands of com- 
petition alleged by employers. Many laborers received excellent salaries 
before the depression; but they had no means of protecting themselves 
after the depression came. 

Often, therefore, it has been the denial of the principle of collective 
bargaining, so necessary for the lasting security of workers, on the part 
of employers, that has caused recent strikes and difficulties where con- 
tentment was supposed to reign. And we can call that only a spurious 
contentment which leaves the future of the working man at the mercy of 
the policy of individuals or the circumstances of a time. Therefore, if 
a campaign for unionization and recognition in a plant where these things 
have been barred creates difficulties, no onlooker’can say that the tem- 
porary contentment of the workers was a final argument against their 
action. Some of the workers themselves may have been blind to the 
real issue, or unconcerned about it, or afraid to raise it — but the fact 
remains that a valid issue was there. 


HESE are factors that must be taken into consideration in form- 

ing judgments about all labor disputes. The writer by no means 
claims that they may be advanced as a blanket justification for every 
program sponsored by labor leaders; each program must be judged on 
its own merits and principles. But the considerations offered here, 
overlooked so often, enter into so many cases, that without them a just 
and reasonable judgment can hardly be formed at all. By all means let 
us learn to see all the facts, and to see them through. 





| hagvettoade Stories of grateful dogs are plentiful. . . . But the other 
night there were 300 dogs in Mrs. Irene Castle-McLaugh- 
lin’s Orphan Dog Haven in New York, when burglars entered and robbed . 
the place of $200.00. Two dogs were on guard in the office through 
which the burglars entered and the other 298 scattered through the place. 
The superintendent told the police that he did not even hear a growl. 
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SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


MAURICE RETOUR: INDUSTRIALIST 
Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


T LAST the great day came for these two who loved each other so 
,. with a love that was intensified and vivified by their love 
of God. Maurice Retour and Yvonne were married on April 16, 1912. 
On the eve of the day on which they were to make their mutual vows, 
Maurice wrote: 

“We shall ask of Our Lord, who sanctifies marriage, all the graces 
necessary for us. We shall pray to Him fervently, but also happily, for 
we have unbounded confidence in the future, since we expect our happi- 
ness from God alone. 

“In our Communion we shall ask God to make our mutual love 
always serve our personal sanctification; we shall ask Him to bless our 
home by sending us many children, to keep us always in His grace,— 
us, our little ones, and all who dwell under our roof, — and in the end 
to grant us a holy death... .” 

TWO HAPPY YEARS 

From the very beginning they set out to realize the ideal home they 
had so often discussed in their courtship letters and conversations: the 
husband to be the watchful guide, strong and affectionate support; the 
wife to be the confidante of all his thoughts, the associate of all his 
undertakings ; both united in their prayers and in their devotion to God 
and to one another. 

Naturally their happiness radiated from their hearth. Everybody 
envied the sweet joy that seemed to permeate the atmosphere of their 
home, though few perhaps realized that this joy sprang from their Chris- 
tian ideals. We are enabled to live with them in the letters which 
Maurice wrote to his young wife whenever he was forced by business 
to be absent from home. For instance, in a letter chosen at random 
we read: 

“This morning the dawn was really fairylike. All the countryside, 
very misty at first, little by little became distinct, and its many hues 
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were so delicate it would be impossible for any brush to reproduce them. 
How an artist must enjoy such a sight! We, poor dabblers, we are 
pleasantly impressed by nature but we do not know how to admire it at 
its right value. No doubt we have some vague ideas of the tones and 
richness of the light; but it seems to me, only an artist is capable of 
analyzing rightly all its beauties. 

“As for me, so gorgeous a countryside always makes me think of 
God and I never pray so fervently as before daybreak. The Creator 
seems to be trying by the beauties of nature to show His Infinite Majesty 
to our poor limited senses. And what can we know of this Power Itself, 
since we are incapable of grasping the grandeur of this vision which 
we can see with our mortal eyes!” 

On August 13, 1913, a son was born to them, who was baptized 
Michael. Just before this time Yvonne had written to him about the 
rumors of war that already began to circulate. Maurice, away on a 
short business trip, replies: 

“In my Communion tomorrow I shall pray in union with you. But 
what is this I hear? My beloved speaks to me of war and of fears for 
the future. Go on! has my little wife no more confidence in the Good 
God? Doesn’t she converse with Him anymore openheartedly, to ask 
of him the strength she needs to do her duty as mother, — that is, to 
remain very calm and not to trouble herself before the birth of that little 
darling whom God is sending us? It is your duty to put me in the 
second place for the time being. That is God’s law, and I shall not be 
jealous. . . . Further we must pray more and more so our little angel 
may be strong and well, and so we do not through our fault make it 
sickly by our fancied fears of war. 

“Let us think more and more of the education we shall give our 
little one. From now on we must watch the ways of other papas and 
mammas so as to avoid the little ridiculous things which are not at all 
practical. Let us rather meditate on the great principles which must 
guide us, let us attach ourselves more and more to our Christian life, 
for before all, we must be living examples for our children.” 

THE GRIM HAND OF WAR 


The war did come. Maurice was obliged to go. It was a great cross 
for Yvonne and for him. 

“It is very true,” he writes to her, “that our bitter separation, far 
from lessening our love and our intimacy, rather draws unceasingly 
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closer than ever all the bonds that unite us and ever will unite us.” 

His one consolation was that the fulfilment of his duty as a soldier 
would benefit his home and loved ones. It was for this he did his duty ; 
his advancement, his decorations, would all profit his children. “If I 
succumb,” he wrote, “I shall regret nothing for I shall leave to our 
Michael an example without stain.” 

Like everyone else, no doubt, he thought at first that this war, that 
had come upon them with all the unexpectedness of a storm, would end 
quickly. In his letters of those early days we can see his dreams of a 
speedy reunion. “What a happy day that will be when we shall be able 
to say: now we shall be together always, never to leave each other 
again! We cannot buy this happiness too dearly. Let us trust our- 
selves confidently to the guidance of Him who brought us together.” 
Gentle he seeks to allay her fears: “Be sure I shall commit no useless 
imprudence and my captain is very prudent; thanks to this prudence 
our company is the only one that has escaped without loss and this has 
brought me promotion.” 

Soon however all the horrors of warfare were revealed to him. 
Then he falls back upon his Faith to sustain his courage: 

“It is. good to feel that, despite our separation, we love each other 
more and more, if that were possible. Thus the most beautiful and the 
greatest sacrifice that we can offer to the Good God will be this: the 
day on which we shall be reunited, we shall go at once to the nearest 
church and kneeling there give thanks to Him, even before we embrace 
each other. He alone is the guide of our life; if He reunites us, let us 
know how to thank Him; then we can think of our joy. 

“TI do not want to think of this joy, for I wouldn’t have the courage 
now to be gay. And gay I am, even though my heart is filled with sad- 
ness. How can one still laugh in the midst of so many horrors? And 
still one must, to keep up the morale of the soldiers. If the courageous 
would not set the example, the weak would break down completely.” 

Then came long wearisome days in the trenches, filled with memories 
of war’s horrors already seen and with rumors of new fighting. No 
wonder those days of inactivity seemed “horribly long.” No wonder 
they brought dreams that are reflected in his letters: “Oh, to return to 
one’s own, even if only for a fortnight,—to refresh oneself in the 
family atmosphere, far from the fields of bloodshed, — no longer to 
hear the cannons, the bullets, and bombs; at last to be in one’s own 
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home again! To become acquainted with one’s baby, and to see again 
all those one loves so dearly! Oh, what a dream!” 

Then too he would revolt against this war that seemed to come from 
nowhere, — which no one wanted, — yet held everyone in its octopus 
grasp, — groping for an explanation, groping for an ideal. Thus he 
declares in a letter written early in 1915 to his Yvonne: 

“Our general sees very well that the hardest moment yet is at hand; 
he assembled us officers and bade us pull ourselves together and sustain 
our men against too black thoughts. It is good to have someone to sus- 
tain you, for nothing else can make you take hold of yourself. Still, 
despite myself, when I dream alone, I feel myself engulfed in sadness 
and I almost curse the human imbecillity that makes us go to war when 
each one could be living at home happy.” 

His support he found in two great loves that really were but one: 
his love of God and of his family. Almost daily he wrote a letter to his 
wife: they are beautiful records of a truly Christian heart. Here are 
a few excerpts: a 

Feb. 1, 1915. “We love each other so much that it seems fairly 
impossible, my dear, that we shall one day enjoy the immense happiness 
of seeing each other again. The more time passes, the more this seems 
beyond realization. If ever that beautiful day arrives, I believe I shall 
go crazy with joy.” 

May 19, 1915. “I would like to repeat to you for your nameday all 
my tenderness. With you I found true and complete happiness, — the 
life I wished for in my fondest dreams. Why has the nightmare of this 
war come to shatter our so beautiful and so sweet home? We barely 
began to realize our program of life, and the Good God, as a recom- 
pense, sent us our little angel, Michael. How often have I said to you: 
There is nothing lacking to our happiness; I don’t know of anyone as 
profoundly happy as we are. 

“Now all is topsy-turvy and sorrows pile up without respite. This 
war drags on, it becomes eternal, and we undergo the most cruel trials. 
Still the happiness arising from our union remains the same and despite 
our separation and distance, it sustains us mutually and we pursue our 
course of life and our intimacy in the face of all torment, faithful to our 
principles and our ideals. 

“We can even grow daily in confidence, for the Good God seems to 
preserve us for each other; and when this nightmare shall have ended, 
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we shall once more take up our beautiful task together. No doubt we 
shall have suffered much during these months of separation and our old 
unclouded happiness will seem far away, — for those who are missing 
will not come again. . . . But what a dream this, — once more to live 
this life so intimately bound, while directing it from better to better 
ever towards our Ideal!” 

A little later, on receipt of a flower from his wife, he writes: “I 
received your letter and the flower enclosed in it. I shall always keep 
it with me, as the letter of autumn with its brilliant golden foliage and 
as the last rose of Michael. True, I haven’t often the leisure to look 
over all my treasures, but I remember them and I know they are with 
me. . . . It seems to me like a bit of your own self hidden near my 
heart and it warms me.” 

Withal he was far from melancholy. He could joke about the ter- 
rible conditions in which he had to live in the trenches, as when he 
writes to Yvonne: 


“T have a companion here, very genteel and not at all burdensome. 
When night falls he comes to warm himself near me. At dawn he eats 
a little of my bread, if there is any left. He never chats with me and 
yet he has very sharp and intelligent eyes. I believe he likes me and is 
becoming day by day more attached to me. I hear him digging into my 
straw, and sometimes when I am asleep, he wanders about my apart- 
ment at pleasure, passing over my body, — but he does it so lightly that 
it would be bad grace in me to complain. My friend belongs to the 
family of “mouse.” He came to me through a little hole and my one 
regret is that I cannot return his numerous visits.” 


LITTLE MICHAEL 


Charming are his thoughts and dreams about their little boy Michael, 
— charming but always touched with the seriousness of faith. 

“What happiness to have the last photograph of Michael,” he writes. 
His pose is ravishing and I cannot stop looking at him. I should never 
have believed that I would ever have so beautiful a baby. He is a 
darling. I won't fasten it to my clay wall—I’m afraid it would be 
ruined. It will rest upon my heart and I shall look at it during the long 
hours of waiting under the earth... .” 

_ Again he writes: “I have the joy of receiving your photographs. 
Michael is no longer the tiny baby of the last picture. How I love him, 
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our darling! With those beautiful eyes he must go straight in life. And 
I hope that both of us will ever be proud of him.” 

When he realized that his boy was already two years old and took 
note of his wife’s remarks about his character, Maurice thinks of his 
education. “We must not spoil him, — must not be blinded by our love 
for him.” 

“The progress of our darling surprises me. It seems to me only 
yesterday that I left him a sweet, laughing babe, hardly able to say 
‘papa,’ and I shall find him already showing all the defects and qualities 
of a child. I can hardly believe it. . . . Continue to recount to me all 
his actions and movements so that I may be able to form a good idea 
of his progress and follow his awakening to life and to the world around 
him.” 

In another letter we read: “The good news of the factory and the 
details about Michael, whom I picture so charming, all gives me im- 
mense pleasure. What firmness will be needed to direct that little char- 
acter which is already beginning to show itself! . Don’t forget that it is 
the first formation that counts most and try to see clearly the defects 
of our little darling so that he may be checked when he needs it. At 
the same time preserve that ardent character of his. But we must always 
guard against being blinded by our love for our children. 

“One of the chaplains asked me to prepare a table in the open air, 
with a clump of trees for a background. What a beautiful Mass we 
had! Nearly all my subordinate officers and many of my soldiers at- 
tended. At the elevation I thought only of you and Michael. I asked 
Jesus to give you the strength of character to educate our darling and 
to make a man of him, if I am no longer there, — and for him I asked 
the purity necessary for the strong.” 

MOMENTS OF JOY 

A furlough and a wound brought him the opportunity of being with 
his loved ones for a few weeks. Scarce was the wound healed than he 
felt himself called back to the front by duty; nothing could delay him. 
But he took with him the assurance that a new angel would bless his 
home. His feelings are expressed in a letter written immediately after 
his return to the battle line. 

Aug. 19, 1915. “This is the first letter of our long and sweet cor- 
respondence which we shall resume after the brief but beautiful days 
we spent together. I would like to know how you spent this first day 
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since my departure this morning, and I would like to feel sure that you 
are still the valiant woman I always knew you to be. This is because 
you now have double need of all your calm and bravery for you no 
longer belong to yourself. You must live entirely for that beautiful 
angel we are expecting and who asks us to make him as strong as 
Michael is. He needs for that a calm nest and vigorous blood for his 
nourishment. It is sacred duty for you, — you know that as well as I. 
Inasmuch as the health of this dear little one depends on that of his 
mother, you must ignore me and think only of him, for you are account- 
able to God for anything that might happen to him through your fault. 
For my part, I know my duties also and you have my promises. So 
you can remain tranquil.” 

The thought of this “little one whom God is sending” recurs again 
and again in his letters; for instance: 

September, 1915. “Goodby, my dearly beloved; I shall never be able 
to tell you how proud I am of you and how happy you make me. You 
are truly the fulfillment of all my dreams for a companion, and sustained 
by the confidence we have in one another, we shall yet lead our Chris- 
tion life as we always planned to do, or rather, as God asked us to do. 
But don’t forget, my dear, your state, weakening your health can 
influence your beautiful strength of character. For the baby we are 
expecting you need your moral strength, all your moral strength, and it 
is for this that I recite every evening my ‘Memorare’ to Mary. 

“Watch also over all those I love and may your great faith sustain 
them until that beautiful day which will unite us all again.” 

A CHRISTIAN HERO 

That happy day was never to come. Even though he dreamed of it, 
he himself had his presentiments at times and he always viewed the 
possibility of his not returning with Christian prudence and fortitude. 

He was every inch a soldier. Unafraid, gay in appearance, thought- 
ful ever of others, —the word “duty,” as someone said of him, was 
written in capital letters over his life. He was repeatedly cited for 
bravery, received the Legion of Honor and the Cross of War decora- 
tions and in the relatively short time that he was with the army was 
promoted to a captaincy. The most difficult and dangerous work he 
always reserved to himself. His men, seeing his coolness on the battle- 
field, said: “The captain passes between the bullets.” And when he 


was wounded, they said: “We can’t understand it; we thought you were 
really invulnerable.” 
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But he was always a Christian soldier. While caring for his men in 
a material way, he never forgot their spiritual needs and his own Chris- 
tian sentiments were revealed in every word, every action of his. 


Whenever he arrived with his troops in any town his first visit was 
to the church. Before battle he saw to it that his men had the oppor- 
tunity of getting to confession. After every battle he had a Mass said 
for the fallen and reminded his men of their duty to honor the memory 
of their comrades and pray for them. He assisted the dying when pos- 
sible to his daily spiritual readings; in fact, he lived always in the pres- 
ence of God. No wonder his wife and those who knew him looked upon 
him as a saint. She called him “her saint” once. Maurice notes it in 
his reply: 

“I don’t understand why you write that I am so holy. Very prob- 
ably it is because in my letters I let you see how I would like all men 
to be. As for myself, my personal account, I am so far from my ideal 
that I seem to make no progress at all.” 

Another letter, written in January, 1915, exemplifies his whole char- 
acter, — his ardent and intimate love for his dear ones, his Christian 
bravery, his faith and abandonment to God’s holy Will. It is his 
philosophy of life. 

“Well, this is the anniversary of our engagement. We spend it 
rather sadly this year, far from one another. What grief, what suffer- 
ing these last months have scattered around us! It is true, our poor 
souls, by nature hungry for happiness, are fairly crushed by these re- 
peated blows against which one can do nothing. But before this frightful 
war, how happy we were! Those two years were for us free even from 
the shadow of acloud. But now we are separated by a brutal fact and the 
threat of a complete separation hangs ever over our heads. No wonder 
our souls are anxious for the future. 

“We dream only of one thing: Will that happiness, so deep and 
intimate, that we tasted so fully, ever return? This vision of earthly 
happiness masks from our eyes, too much perhaps, the only bappiness 
we ought to seek, — that of heaven. No doubt we do think of it; we 
associate it even with our earthly joys, — Christian life, numerous 
family, duties of our state of life. But we attach too much value to this 
earthly happiness, thinking far more of leading our life as militant 
Catholics on earth than of the happiness that awaits us after death. Alas, 
it is only too human to do so, — we have been so happy together! Still 
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we must learn from now on that our life is not indispensable and we 
must form the habit of looking up to heaven with the same confidence 
and the same desire with which we now vision our family happiness. 


“And your baby,’ they say to me, ‘what will you do about that?’ 
Well, my dear little Michael, like all the rest, cannot be an obstacle; 
and I feel sure that from heaven one is far better able to direct his 
soul. Ah, if we could only attain to such loftiness of sentiment, mount 
to that serene state of soul! Till now my prayer was nothing but a 
thanksgiving to God who has showered his blessings upon us, and it 
was hard to look upon death as the portal to a greater good. I do 
not undervalue the happiness of our home-life, though it be so perish- 
able. 

“We shall meditate together on this subject as often as possible 
and we shall ask the Good God, who has spoiled us, to have pity on 
our weakness. May the months of the war and the privations they may 
still bring serve as a spur to reawaken our souls and to strengthen us 
so that we will be able, if need be, to accept the most cruel separations. 

“These thoughts have come to me as I reflected on one of our con- 
versations during our engagement. Today more than ever we have 
need to be ‘hard as diamond.’ This is much more difficult than being 
‘tender as a mother.’” 

His motto was: “God watches over us; let us live only for Him.” 
This was the source of his bravery that evcryone admired. On the 
morning of September 20, 1915, after Holy Communion, he said to a 
chaplain: “Look, Father, in this attack one of us will fall, and it will be 
I. I asked it of God, for I cannot return from a war like this. So it is 
better to make my sacrifice generously. My wife has the little ones, 
and I trust her; she is a Breton and has a profound Faith. She will 
understand. But I am afraid that later on my life might not come up 
to my ideal, or even to the life I have led so far. So I prefer to depart 
while I have a reason to sacrifice myself. It is the most beautiful of 
deaths.” 

About the same time he wrote to a cousin of his who lost her 
husband in the war. He says: 


“No doubt, my poor Madeleine, your earthly life is broken; but 
who wont have his life broken after this war? Let us lift ourselves 
up then, for it is for us Christians a new dawn that rises. From the 
blood of all these martyrs there wells a regenerating force that will 
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make us understand at last that this earth is only a journey on which 
we must be proved so as to merit heaven. Despite all warnings we 
would enjoy this life and give ourselves all the sweets to which we be- 
lieve we have a right. The misfortunes that overwhelm us, remind us 
again, and how! of that only happiness to which we ought to look 
forward, that which awaits us in eternity.” 

THE LAST BATTLE 

An attack was scheduled for September 25, 1915. At dawn Maurice 
distributed the grenades and helmets. There weren’t enough helmets to 
go around, so he absolutely refused to take one. Then he asked the 
chaplain and several priests who were serving as stretcher-bearers to 
hear the confessions of the men.” I don’t want to expose them to go 
over the top without having a chance to set themselves right with 
God,” he said. 

“All right,” said the chaplain, “I’ll begin with you, my captain.” 

“Thanks,” replied Captain Retour, “I’m ready.” 

The attack began. The fighting lasted for days. On the 27th, 
Maurice wrote to his wife: “We are living beautiful days of victory. 
We have rain upon our heads, but the sun in our hearts.” 

These were his last words to his own. That evening his company 
was sent out to take a particularly hard but important point. Leading 
his men over the top, Maurice said: “If I march to the attack at your 
head, follow me. If I fall, pass over me. But always, forward!” 

After the battle one of his men, also from La Ferte, wrote to his 
family : 

“A great misfortune has come to us: our good and dear Captain 
Retour was killed yesterday evening at the very moment when he led 
his company to attack the enemy positions. . . . We have lost a hero 
and a saint.” 





TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


The Russian Soviets claim that God does not exist; but 
their persevering campaigns against Him lead one to conclude 
that they really believe He does exist. One of their latest 
devices is a proposal to put little reminders that “there is no 
God” on all household articles manufactured in Russia, such 
‘s as pencils, pens, paper weights, boxes, paper bags, even neck- 
ties. 

Never, comments the Osservatore Romano, has God been so 
much talked about in Russia as He has since He “ceased to 
exist.” 
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CAPTAINS OF OUR SOULS (III) 





Those who have taken the plunge of self-examination suggested by 
two preceding articles of this series, are here offered the first two definite 
principles of self-mastery. Let him who will — resolve! 





D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


The Story Thus Far: 

Man is a creature of desires. 1) His whole nature unconsciously 
desires many things that are necessary for his existence and develop- 
ment, and it unconsciously embraces them, just as the plant, without 
any faculty*of consciousness, embraces the sunlight and moisture and 
air and soil. Those are the activities of man’s unconscious appetite or 
desires. 

2) His body desires every pleasant bodily object and recoils from 
every unpleasant bodily object that comes within range of its vision or 
apprehension; and these are the activities of his conscious bodily ap- 
petite or desires. The activities of his bodily desires differ according to 
the circumstances in which pleasant or unpleasant bodily objects present 
themselves to him, and the distinct forms of these activities are called 
the passions. Some are direct and simple, such as love and hatred and 
desire and horror and joy and sorrow, and these are called concupiscible 
passions. Others are complex and conditional and indirect, as hope and 
despair and fear and boldness and anger, which always involve a strug- 
gle, an effort to overcome something unpleasant for the sake of some- 
thing pleasant. These are called the irascible passions. 

3) His will desires objects, either material or spiritual in themselves, 
which have been interpreted and evaluated by the intellect, ie., which 
have been seen in their relationship to the past and the future, in their 
conformity or non-conformity with the moral law, in their connexion 
with his eternal as well as his temporal welfare. We say the will is 
free, because, after the intellect has evaluated an object desired, it is 
not even then forced to choose the eternally good and to reject the 
eternally bad; it has the power to choose the former and to live happily 
ever after; but it also has the power to accept the latter for the passing 
good it contains, and with it subsequent and perhaps eternal misery. 
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Now Go on with the Story: 


ELF-MASTERY is the end being sought after in these studies, 
S and its secret is contained in the last sentence of the introduction 
given above: the will of man has the power to choose what will 
make for his eternal welfare; no matter how violent may be the appeal 
of something contrary to that end. But the difficulty of self-mastery 
is likewise contained in that sentence: the will has the power to choose 
thus wisely, but it is a power that the will is never forced to use. 

Indeed, if the will of man were forced to choose only those desired 
objects that would provide him with eternal well-being, man would 
no longer be man. He would be a machine, or an automaton, or a 
marionette, infallibly acting according to the way the strings of his 
being, held in the hands of someone else, were pulled. He would not be 
the image and likeness of God, because freedom‘is so essential to the 
nature of God, that without that attribute, nothing could remotely be 
called His image. a 


That is why the essential task of man is “self”-mastery; whatever 
goes wrong with him has to be corrected by “himself”; that which can 
force him to be good must come from within himself, and be freely 
imposed upon himself, and therefore it cannot be called the use of force 
at all. He is not like a machine; when a machine, an automobile, for 
example, breaks down, some superior force outside it, like an intelligent 
mechanic, must come along and correct its deficiencies, force its parts to 
serve their proper function once more. No outside mechanic can force 
the parts or faculties of a man to serve their proper function; they must 
be mastered and directed and corrected from within. 

What ‘is it, within a man, that must be mastered by a man — by 
“himself” alone? Simply, it is desire. It is every desire that is con- 
trary to the total and eternal well-being of the man himself. We do not 
say that all desire in man must be stilled or killed; that were obviously 
self-contradictory, because man lives by desire and would die, did de- 
sire end. But desire, and all the forms that desire takes in the various 
passions, must be mastered, regulated, ruled, if man would achieve 
the full stature proper to man. . 

Now the principle desires that a man seeking self-mastery must 
concern himself with, are those of his bodily passions. These he must 
learn to subject to the authority of his will. The words are easily 
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written, but they involve the entire history of the failures and successes 
of mankind. Bodily attraction or love, bodily revulsion or hate, bodily 
lusts and desires, bodily fears and despairs, bodily anger — these things 
were never meant to be the ruling powers of man. They have their place 
in his makeup, their function to serve, but only under the dominance of 
that which makes him a man, viz., his free will. Hence the question 
every man must ask himself is this: how can I subject bodily passion and 
desire to the authority of my free will? 

The answers to the question, from the natural (not the supernatural ) 
viewpoint, are simple in theory, but difficult in practice to apply. They 
may be put in the form of principles, and divided into principles that in- 
volve primarily the intellect, and those that demand stern measures 
on the part of the will. In this article we shall deal with the principles 
of self-mastery that involve primarily the intellect of man. (We say 
“primarily” because all the principles in some way involve the exercise 
of the will). 


The first principle involving the intellect may be worded thus: 
The intellect must be trained quickly and easily to evaluate the 


full content of every object that awakens desire or revulsion in the 
body. 


HY, IT may be asked, is action of the intellect necessary at 
W all? In answer, it must be remembered that free will chooses 
nothing except under the influence of the perceptions of the intellect. If 
the intellect never perceived anything, the will would never choose any- 
thing. Until the intellect presents the will of man with alternatives from 
which to choose, the will never chooses at all. True, the will is never 
forced to choose one thing over another, even after the intellect pre- 
sents widely divergent things to its action, but on the other hand, when 
it does choose one thing over another, it is only because the intellect has 
perceived it and offered it. 

However, it is not sufficient for self-mastery, that the intellect per- 
ceive something good and offer it to the choice of the will. We have 
already seen that the intellect is capable of evaluating every important 
aspect of a desired object ; it alone can perceive its material and spiritual, 
temporal and eternal relationships. The important thing for the begin- 
nings of self-mastery, is that the intellect learn to count up quickly - 
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and easily all these relationships and give an estimate of them to the 
will, so that it have all the factors in a given case before it in choosing. 
That is why we say in the principle: the intellect must be taught to 
evaluate the full content of a desired object. The reason why many peo- 
ple are creatures of whim and passion, is not because their intellect does 
not judge at all about things desired, but because it has not been 
trained to look at things from all the angles, it is accustomed to look 
only at the partial aspects of things. A lustful desire may look very 
appealing to the intellect as well as to the body, if the intellect is not 
given a chance to estimate clearly what the fulfillment of the desire will 
mean to others, to one’s future health and well-being, to one’s relation- 
ship to God and one’s status in eternity. And of course, behind the 
necessity of quick evaluations in moments of strong desire, is the need 
for training in the standards by which those evaluations must be made. 
However, even for those who have a knowledge of true standards of 
good and evil, quick action on the part of the intellect is always neces- 
sary in the face of strong desire. 7 

The importance of this principle becomes more clear when it is 
remembered that the body of man is influenced to desire and the other 
passions by the purely bodily content of the thing that is presented to 
its view. Left to itself, the body could never reject the things that at- 
tract it; but it is not left to itself; the intellect, which is not bodily but 
spiritual, is always at hand to look beyond the bodily elements; to 
behold the moral and spiritual and social and eternal aspects of the thing, 
and thus hand over a full report on it to the will. This is the sort of thing 
that the intellect, in the service of self-mastery, must be trained in- 
variably to do. 


UT LET’S leave this maze of theory and see how the principle 
works out in a simple example. To continue the example sug- 
gested above, let us say that an illicit lustful desire is awakened in a 
person by reading, or conversation, or some casual circumstance in the 
world. Indulgence is immediately desired by the body, which presents 
the promised pleasure to the intellect as an unconditional good so that 
the will may accept it and decree that the body embrace it. But the in- 
tellect, insisting on the rights of its office, inspects the promised pleasure 
in its relationship to society, to the family of the one involved, to the 
moral law, to the eternal welfare of his being: it sees the pleasure held 
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out far outweighed by the resulting harm, and so hands over to the 
free will an account of the whole, which though it still does not force 
the will, makes it easier for. it to reject the object that the body still 
desires. 

Another example of the influence of inteilectual evaluation of the 
object of desire is to be found in an act of meekness. “Turning the 
other cheek” is the classical as well as prescribed ideal of true meekness. 
The natural and instinctive bodily reaction to a blow on the cheek 
is that of the passion of anger. In the presence of bodily pain inflicted, 
the body rears up, tends at once to strike back. The body can see 
nothing and feel nothing but the evil inflicted; it can come to no con- 
clusion but that striking merits striking back. But let the intellect 
perform its function. Even without supernatural considerations, it can 
probe into the object awakening anger and find good grounds for turn- 
ing the other cheek. He who strikes me, it says, does wrong and harms 
himself eternally, while he harms me only for the moment. If I strike 
back in anger. I harm myself eternally and will very probably induce him 
to further wrong. If I do not strike back, if I take his blow meekly, I 
shall most probably make him realize the evil he has done; awaken him 
to repentance; effect even a lasting transformation in his character. 
All this good far outweighs the temporary bodily satisfaction of striking 
back, and in accord with it the will may choose. Self-mastery has been 
exercised in a very marked way. When this process becomes easy and 
rapid in the face of all bodily desire or revulsion, the first step toward 
complete self-mastery has been made. It is only the first step, however ; 
it is too plain that intellectual knowledge of right and wrong and good 
and bad is not the sole factor in its achievement. 


HERE is, however, a second and more advanced principle con- 
cerning the intellect that must enter into the pattle for self- 
mastery. It may be worded as follows: 

The intellect must criticize and evaluate not only the objects that 
appeal to bodily desires, but also its own first judgments passed upon 
them. 

The purpose of this principle is to counteract the dangerous possi- 
bility of self-deception, even with all the evidence for a proper judg- 
ment at hand. It is a principle of philosophy that the intellect of 
man, when in possession of all the evidence, and not impeded or inter- 
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fered with by physical disease, or unduly affected by passion or desire, 
will never make a mistake in its judgments about things, The first prin- 
ciple laid down above provides that the intellect will look at all the 
evidence; we are taking for granted in these sketches that the intellect 
is not impeded by physical disease, which means some form of insanity ; 
but this second principle is aimed at the danger that with all the evidence 
before it the intellect in making its judgment and presenting an ob- 
ject to the will may still be overinfluenced by passion or desire. When 
that condition obtains, there is a far more serious, because more in- 
sidious, enemy to self-mastery within the fortress of a man’s soul. 

Almost anyone can observe, both in himself and in others, oppor- 
tunities and needs for applying this second check to his passions. Those 
who come under the need, fall roughly into two classes: 1) those who 
are still considered normal human beings, despite the fact that in their 
judgments, the secret influence of passion can frequently be dis- 
cerned ; and 2) those in whom the secret influence of some passion has 
resulted in abnormal conduct in one or the other regard. These latter are 
not to be confused with the really insane; their abnormality ‘is partial 
and limited, and they themselves recognize it and would like to escape 
its toils. 

In the lives of normal human beings self-mastery is often not 
really attained simply because they have not learned to discern passion’s 
influence upon their judgments. All the evidence may be before them 
in some particular issue; they may even outline pros and cons; but 
from the beginning, the issue for them is not in doubt; the passion 
ultimately and inevitably has its way. In the popular phrase, the wish, 
for them, is usually father to the thought. As a rule, however, they are 
not persons whose every judgment is overinfluenced by passion; in some 
matters the intellect is not interfered with at all; yet there is one 
passion affecting a certain class of judgments that always gets its 
way. A typical example can be seen in the way in which a certain 
instinctive antipathy (the equivalent of the bodily passion of hatred 
for a person) can often influence every judgment a man makes about 
that person. His weakness lies, not in the fact that he cannot rid himself 
of the antipathy, but in that his judgment is influenced by it, and pre- 
vents him from giving the man his due. The opposite example is found 
in those who, carried away by physical love for another, will allow no 
amount of clearly presented evidence to cause the formation of a judg- 
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ment that is derogatory to that person. Such as these need to learn to 
criticize not only evidence, but also their own first judgments, if self- 
mastery would be theirs. 


HE SECOND class of those who need the principle under dis- 

cussion, are persons in whom passion has caused some kind of 
abnormality of conduct. They labor under strange inhibitions; they 
have “complexes” about certain things; they know they do peculiar 
things, and they themselves wonder why. Sometimes these inhibitions or 
complexes lead to prolonged and agonizing suffering, for which every 
remedy seems to no avail. 

This is not the place to go into an exhaustive explanation of such 
states. Let it suffice to say that the origin of the condition is often 
to be found in some emotional experience (i.e. the exercise of some 
passion like fear, horror, etc.), perhaps now forgotten, which so strongly 
impressed itself upon the intellect that its influence helped to paralyze 
the free will in a certain regard. Much has been said and written in 
recent years about this field of psychology; out of it all we present 
only this one experience-tested truth, that in many cases, when the 
cause of the abnormality can be traced, a complete cure follows. That 
means simply the application of our second principle laid down: explore 
the judgments of the intellect until the place where passion overin- 
fluences judgment is found, and mastery over that passion is possible. 
Without that, one labors helplessly in the gloom. 





SLIGHTLY IN ERROR 





It was amusing, says the Pittsburgh Catholic, and pathetic to 
find in the pamphlet sold (for 3 cents) at a recent Spanish 
“Loyalist” meeting, a certain silly ‘story that was laughed out 
of the newspapers months ago. “John Langdon-Davies,” the 
pamphlet states, “reports in the ‘New Chronicle’ (London), 
4 August 15th, that ‘the Bishop of Camplona granted 100 days J, 

plenary indulgence to anyone killing a Marxist.’” There is no 
Bishopric of Camplona; no Bishop could “grant an indulgence” 
to kill anyone; if an indulgence was plenary (full) it couldn’t 
be for 100 days—that would be a contradiction in terms. The 
London News-Chronicle published a retraction of the story 
shortly after it appeared. 
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As usual, when moody with pessimism and perplexity, I wended my 
way out of the city into the thick woodland area where lived my hermit 
friend. I had stumbled on his ramshackle little hut on a lonely fishing 
trip; struck up a conversation, found in him a philosopher, wanted to 
make him a friend. I do not know whether he liked my intrusions upon 
his solitude, but he was always gracious enough, and I usually came 
away enlightened or relieved. 

My pessimism, on this occasion, was due to a line of reading and 
observation that had been forced upon me in recent weeks. “What do 
you think,” I said to the hermit, after halloing him forth from the dark- 
ness of his hut into the bright clear sunshine, “of this thing called birth- 
control, better-named ‘birth-prevention’?” 

“An excellent thing,” he answered at once, “excellent— for Com- 
munism.” 

“Communism?” I echoed incredulously. Explain yourself.” 

“Well,” he drawled, whittling industriously at a branch of pine, “you 
haven’t looked very far into the matter. Communism says there is no 
such thing as a right to private property; everything’s public, belongs to 
everybody. As I see it, the most private property in the world, to a 
husband, is a wife, and to a wife, a husband. Birth-prevention puts a 
stop to that — that sort of nonsense.” : 

I confess I didn’t get it. As I anticipated, he soon went on. 

“The Communist says there is no title by which any man can claim 
property as his own. The husband and wife who practice birth-preven- 
tion, by that fact say that they haven’t any title to one another. They 
say husbands and wives ought to be in common.” 

I must have still looked blank, because he turned almost angrily. 

“Think, man, think! Don’t let the corroding influence of a pagan 
civilization destroy your mind. What gives a husband title to his wife 
and a wife title to her husband?” 

“The right to co-operate in bearing children, for themselves and 
society,” I said humbly. 

“Can the ability to enjoy one another in a physical way be a title to 
absolute and exclusive ownership of one another? Is there any need or 
justification for such exclusive ownership if pleasure be its only goal?” 

“No,” I said, the light dawning. 

“Then they who make it their goal, excluding that which constitutes 
their title to one another, support communism of husbands and wives 
and communism of everything else. The husband says to his wife: You 
are mine — only for pleasure. You may be somebody else’s for pleasure, 
because there is no stricter or higher bond. And I may go to somebody 
else for pleasure — for pleasure makes its own sweet ties. You have no 
title to me; I have no title to you, since together we abrogate our title 
to children. See?” 

I saw, and shuddered for my race. But the hermit chuckled. “They 
call it birth-control,” he said. “Go tell them what it really is.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Establishing the right of adultery — for one another,” he said, 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


PART TWO: CHANGES IN SOCIALISM 
Hardly less profound than that in business life has been the transformation 
undergone since Leo’s time by Socialism, which was his greatest adversary. In 
his time it could be pretty accurately taken as a single group. It 
advocated certain definite doctrines, which had been reduced to one 
coherent system. But since that time, it has split in two main sections, 
which are generally at odds, or even violently hostile to each other. But neither 
of the two has given up those fundamental principles opposed to Christian faith, 
which are the property of Socialism in every form. 
No. 1. THE MORE VIOLENT SECTION, OR COMMUNISM 
One section of Socialism has undergone a change not unlike that We have 
described above as taking place in the capitalistic way of doing business. It has 
degenerated into “Communism.” As such, it teaches and pursues a two-fold aim: 
merciless class warfare and the total abolition of private property. 
This it does not secretly nor by hidden methods, but openly and 
frankly, using any means whatsoever, even the most violent. Nothing is too lofty 
or too sacred to be safe from its attacks. When it does attain to power, there 
is something unbelievable and almost portentous in the barbarism 
Methods and savagery it displays. The ghastly carnage and destruction lying 
in its wake all over the vast continent of eastern Europe and Asia are crying 
witness to this fact. Its hostile attitude, nay, its open warfare on Holy Church 
and God Himself, alas, is but too well proved in deeds, and is known to all the 
world. We feel, therefore, that it is quite unnecessary to warn good and faithful 
children of the Church of the nefarious and impious nature of Communism. But 
eB at the same time We cannot view without the deepest pain the heed- 
Warning \ f é ae mad 3 
ond essness of those who, seemingly oblivious of these close impending 
Condem- dangers, with crass indifference allowing the propagation far and wide 
nations of doctrines which will bring society in its entirety to bloody ruin; 
or, what is still more criminal, the folly which refuses to remove or better situa- 
tions and conditions that are making people desperate, and leading to the over- 
throw and total ruin of society. 
No. 2. THE MORE MODERATE SECTION, STILL CALLED 
SOCIALISM 
The other section, still called Socialism, is indeed more moderate. It not only 
disavows the use of force, but even gives a more restrained and milder character 


Intro- 
duction 


Aims 


hewe to class warfare and the abolition of private property, if indeed it 
duction: does not do away with such aims altogether. It would seem as if 
Tenets Socialism, affrighted by its own principles and the conclusions drawn 


from them by Communism, were slowly drawing ever closer to the truths that 
always have been sacred in Christian tradition. In fact, it cannot be denied that 
Socialist proposals sometimes bear a striking similarity to the just demands of 
Christian social reformers. 

For if class warfare be divested of its enmities and hatred, it will eventually 
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a amount to nothing but a dispute over mutual differences, prompted 
Somewhat by an earnest will for justice. This may not be the blessed social 
from Class peace for which we all are longing, but it can and should at least 
Warfare serve as the first step on the road to mutual co-operation in the 
“orders.” In the same way, if the war declared on private property be mitigated 
poy far enough, it will finally amount to an attack, not on the very owner- 
Abolition ship of productive goods, but on that social overlordship which owner- 
of Private ship has arrogated to itself. This is indeed a violent usurpation, in 
Property = defiance of the very plainest rights. Such overlordship is no privilege 
of people who own property; rather, it belongs to government alone. But if it is 
no more than this usurped dominion which is made the object of attack, then the 
tenets of this milder form of Socialism can gradually and almost imperceptibly 
come to be no different than the aims and programs of those social reformers 
who are working in the light of Christian principles. For it is rightfully con- 
tended that some certain forms of property must be reserved to the State, because 
they bring with them a power over others that is much too great to be allowed to 
private individuals without damage to the State. 

Just demands and aspirations such as these contain nothing out 
of harmony with Christian truth, and still less are they the special 
property of Socialism. Consequently, those who aim at nothing else have no 
reason for becoming Socialists. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

How is this Part of the Encyclical divided? 

This second Part of Chapter Three, “Changes in Socialism,” is divided into an 
introduction and two Sections: one on Communism, and the other on Socialism. 

What particular Socialism is Pius XI referring to in the phrase “changes in 
Socialism” ? , 

In the phrase “changes in Socialism,” Pius XI is referring to the same move- 
ment or group that Leo XIII called “Socialism” in 1891. Leo XIII never used 
the term “Communism” in his Encyclical “Rerum Novarum”; and the “reds” of 
his day did not call themselves Communists, but Socialists. Hence “Socialism” 
in the heading “Changes in Socialism” does not mean the present day “pinks,” 
but is a general term for all the “pinks” and all the “reds” together, especially as 
they were in Leo’s time. 

How was Socialism in Leo’s time “a single group”? 

Although there were various shades of “red” and “pink” in Leo’s time, they 


all professed more or less to be followers of Karl Marx, taking his “Communist 
Manifesto” as their Gospel. 


What was this “Communist Manifesto”? 

It was a document, or a pamphlet of about 40 pages, issued by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels in 1848, expounding a theory of class struggle as the basis 
of world history, and inviting the proletarians of the world ‘to rise in revolution 
against the “bourgeoisie,’— which was the name given by Marx to the dominant 
capitalistic class. This “Communist Manifesto” is very probably what the Pope 


refers to here when he says that the doctrines of the Socialists were reduced to 
“one coherent system.” 


How has Socialism split since Leo’s time? 
The main cause of the split was the rise of Communism in Russia in 1917-8 
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under Lenin. All the “reds” were soon grouped on the Communist side, while the 
“pinks” constituted the various parties of “Socialists.” Of course there are 
quarrels and dissensions even within the ranks of Communism, which call for 
violent “purges” from time to time,—if not constantly. The main parties today 
are those of Stalin and Trotzky. 

How are both Communism and Socialism opposed to Christian faith? 

The Pope makes this clear in what he says about each, later in this Part of 
the Encyclical. 

How is the Section on Communism Divided? 

Into three points: first, the Pope indicates the aims of Communism; secondly, 
its methods; and thirdly, gives his own warning and condemnation. : 

What is noteworthy about the Pope’s treatment of Communism in general? 

The fact that he never speaks of Communists, but always of Communism. In 
the Encyclical on Atheistic Communism, however, issued in 1937, he does condemn 
certain Communists almost by name. In n. 24 of that Encyclical he says of Com- 
munism: “We blame only the system, with its authors and abettors.” Such pointed 
condemnation is rare and significant in Papal Encyclicals, — significant, that is, 
that the individuals indicated must surely deserve condemnation. 

What is noteworthy about the name “Communism”? 

In 1848, Marx and Engels used the term “Communist” for their Manifesto, 
because at that time the term “Socialist” was associated with parties that were 
too theoretical or mild—too “pink” for them; later in the century, however, 
“Socialist” came to be an accepted name even for the “reds.” It was not until the 
revolution in Russia in 1917 that the word “Communist” came into prominence 
again, being the name of the Russian revolutionary party and the Third or “Com- 
munist” International. 


How is this change towards Communism like that in the capitalistic way of 
doing business? 

This is a startling statement by the Pope. It can hardly mean anything but 
that the drift towards the violence and oppression of dictatorship in Communism 
is only a counterpart of the drift towards the graft and oppression of monopoly 
in big business. 

What is noteworthy in what the Pope says about the aims of Communism? 

“The Fortieth Year” was issued in 1931, when Communism “with its authors 
and abettors” did unreservedly seek the total abolition of private property, and 
any Russian who dared to assert that he owned anything would probably have 
been “liquidated,” or exiled to Siberia as an “enemy of the revolution.” Since 
then, however, (in 1936) there has been issued a new “Constitution” in Russia 
which allegedly allows private property. 

Does the new Soviet Constitution actually allow private property? 

A careful study of articles 5-10 of the constitution reveals that the main things 
it allows as private property are garden tools, kitchen utensils, and toilet articles. 
Houses, land, farms and farming machinery, factories, railroads, stores are all 
things that private individuals cannot own. 

But does not article 9 say: “the law allows small private farms’? 

It does; but article 6 says: “The land and all that is beneath it . . . are state 
property.” Thus Russian peasants are privileged to own “small private farms” 
without owning the land on these farms. 

Has there been any change since 1931 in Communism’s class warfare? 
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No change towards anything more humane; judging by the “purges” reported 
in the newspapers, it is more violent and merciless than ever. 

Just what “class” is Communism fighting against? 

According to Karl Marx in his “Communist Manifesto” the Industrial Revolu- 
tion which began about 1775 produced two classes: the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letarian. Present day Communism wages war in behalf of the proletarians against 
the bourgeoisie, or the capitalists, or the “enemies of the revolution,” as they are 
variously called. At the present time, under Stalin’s rule in Russia, the “enemies” 
are officially grouped in two classes: Trotzkyites and Fascists. 

What are the Trotzkyites? 

They are Russians, at home or abroad, who happen to be opposed to the policies 
of Stalin. Since Trotzky is Stalin’s main Russian opponent, all the opponents are 
called “Trotzkyites.” 

What is the difference between the: policies of Stalin and Trotsky? 

Both believe in bloody world revolution by the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie; but Stalin believes that Russia should first establish itself as self sup- 
porting, and then go on to the world revolution; whereas Trotzky holds that the 
world revolution should come first. 

What do the Communists mean by “Fascists”? 

They are any and all non-Russians opposed to the present Stalin regime; they 
include the Catholic Church, the Pope, Hitler, Mussolini, — anything and every- 
thing, no matter how different in themselves, from the corner grocer to the inter- 
national bankers, who are opposed to the racketeering gangsters in power at 
Moscow. 

Why is the American Press, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, so afraid of 
“Fascism” ? 

They have been victimized by clever Communist propaganda. The “Fascism” 
they fear usually is about as well defined as the “bogey-man” which frightens 
children. 

Are American Communists associated with Moscow? 

Decidedly so; if actually members of the “Party,” they belong to the “Third 
International,” with headquarters at Moscow; and it has been proved that Ameri- 
can Communists take orders from Moscow. 

Are these two—the abolition of private property, and class war, the only 
aims of Communism? 

No; there are others,—the “dictatorship of the proletariate’ and “classless 
society” which are treated by Pius XI in his Encyclical “Atheistic Communism.” 
This Encyclical should be studied for a fuller knowledge of the Church’s stand on 
Communism. 

In speaking of the “means” which Communism uses, what does the Pope mean 
by “portentous”? 

He seems to indicate that the savagery and barbarism of Communism por- 
tends the cruelty of anti-Christ, the “man of sin’ as he is called by St. Paul, 
(2 Thess., 2/3). 

What is this “carnage and destruction” to which the Pope refers? 

This is the result of the “red revolution” in Russia and China. In the Ukraine, 
for instance, which is a country of forty million inhabitants within the confines of 
Russia, two hundred thousand peasants were exiled to Siberia for the crime 
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of refusing to submit to the rule of Moscow; and several million people have 
died of starvation as a result of Moscow policies. 

Is Communism really hostile to God and religion? 

Earl Browder, General Secretary of the Communist Party in the United States, 
says in his book “What is Communism,” p. 147: “We stand without any reserva- 
tions for education that will root out beliefs in the supernatural.” The Communist 
slogan is well-known: “Religion is the opium of the people.” The “Society of 
Militant Atheists” in Russia is a section of the national department of education, 
and it promotes international anti-God congresses. Thousands of priests have 
been put to death, and hundreds of churches destroyed. After all this, for the 
Communists to point to the few churches that still stand, as a sign that there is no 
hospitality to religion in Communism, is nothing but sheer hyprocrisy. 

But does not the new Soviet Constitution guarantee freedom of religion? 

It does not; article 124 of the new constitution is just another clever device to 
mislead the simple minded foreigner. It reads: “Freedom of worship and free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda are recognized for all the citizens.” According 
to a high Soviet official, this article 124 means “that the Church does not and 
cannot enjoy any kind of juridical rights, consequently it cannot and must not 
enjoy or be entitled to rights and privileges of any kind.” Catholic education, a 
Catholic press are forbidden and opposed, because they would be “religious propa- 
ganda”; and the constitution expressly mentions that only “anti-religious propa- 
ganda” is allowed. 

What is noteworthy in the Pope’s warning against Communism? 

This is an implicit condemnation of Communism in its very nature. This 
should be compared with what the Pope said on Italian Fascism in a previous 
section of the Encyclical: he condemned Fascism only in its abuses, but approved 
it in its nature. This is particularly noteworthy in the United States, where it is 
often thought that Communism and Italian Fascism are equally condemned by the 
Church. 

Of whom is the Pope speaking as being guilty of heedlessness in allowing the 
propagation of Communistic doctrines? 

These are evidently the rulers of nations who do not put a check on Com- 
munist activity and propaganda. 

Who is guilty of the folly of refusing to better conditions that “make people 
desperate” ? 

These are the rich and employers, such as the great corporations in the United 
States which refuse even to allow workers to hold an election to show whether 
or not they want a union; to say nothing of Companies that hire thugs and ex- 
convicts as strike-breakers or spies against the workingman. 

Is there any evidence that the Pope’s warnings and condemnations were needed? 

The events in Spain since 1931 are patent evidences of what will happen any- 
where if Communist propaganda is allowed to go unchecked, or if employers 
fondly think that they can “get away with murder” in regard to their working- 
men. Note what the Pope says: Communist propaganda is bad; but unyielding em- 
ployers are worse. 

How is the Section on Socialism divided? 

Into four points: first, the tenets of Socialism; secondly, certain doubts about 
the relation between the Church and Socialism; thirdly, “Cultural Socialism” ; and 
fourthly, Catholic deserters to Socialism. 
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Is the Socialism treated here one single party? 

No; “Socialism” is a term used nowadays to cover all the various shades of 
“pinks.” Note that the Pope goes into detail to describe the very mildest of them 
all; but then in the next section, condemns even that mildest form in the strongest 
terms. 

.. Is Socialism in any form oa large factor in American public Life? 

When the “Fortieth Year” was issued in 1931 it was more important that it is 
today; since 1931 the “pink” Socialists have pretty generally either gone over to 
the “red” Communists or else joined some genuine American Political party, 
especially the Democratic and Progressive parties. In the 1936 Presidential election 
the Socialist Party pooled only 187,000 votes— one fifth of what they mustered 
in 1932. 

In giving the tenets of Socialism, what does Pius XI do? 

After an introduction, he speaks first, of their doctrine on class war, and 
gives some comments: secondly, their doctrine on private property, with com- 
ments; then he gives a brief conclusion. 

What are some instances of Socialist proposals that bear a striking resemblance 
to Christian social demands? 

The platform of the Socialist Party for the Presidential campaign of 1928 
(the last one before “The Fortieth Year” appeared in 1931) contained many such 
proposals; for intance: Unemployment insurance, health and accident, and old 
age insurance for workingmen; taxation of high incomes; abolition of injunctions 
in labor disputes; encouragement of farmers’ co-operatives, etc. 

When the Pope says that the “disputes” of Socialism can and should lead to 
the “orders,” does he mean that Catholics should join Socialism to hasten the 
coming of the “orders’? 

No; just the opposite. Socialists should turn Catholic to hasten the coming 
of the “orders.” He developes this point a little later. 

What is the “overlordship” spoken of by the Pope? 

It is pretty generally the same as the “business dictatorship” condemned above. 

Does all ownership bring with it this “overlordship” ? 

No; only the ownership on a large scale of “certain forms of property,” 
such as natural resources, — water power sites, mines, forests, etc., also public 
utilities and railroads; and above all, the banking business, — “those who have the 
keeping and control of money”.as the Pope said above. How the ownership of 
such things involves an “overlordship” or dictatorship in business life is clear 
from what was said above concerning the “disastrous consequences” of business 
dictatorship. 

How is the ownership of these things to be “reserved to the State’? 

This reserving, or “nationalization” as it is also called, can be done in various 
ways: it does not necessarily mean that the government is to take over complete 
ownership and control of these things. Some instances in the United States are: 
1) the nationalization of gold, by which the government took over both owner- 
ship and control of gold specie; 2) to a certain extent the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, by which, among other things, the government controls electric power 
rates by entering into competition with private firms; 3) the recent legislation on 
the Federal Reserve, by which the government leaves the ownership of the bank 
in private hands, but assumes control of them itself. 
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But should not the government take over the banking business completely? 

No; the Catholic Code of Social Principles, and other Catholic authorities 
agree that one thing above all which the government should not take over com- 
pletely is the banking business. The Catholic Code of Social Principles says, No. 
157; “It is especially desirable that the bank charged with the issuing of credit 
money should not be identified with the State, although it should operate with 
State control and collaboration.” Note that Father Coughlin in his radio speeches 
first advocated a “United States Bank,” i.e., one owned and managed exclusively 
by the government; but later, in his book “Money, Questions and Answers” he 
called rather for something like the present set-up, that is, a banking system pri- 
vately owned but under strict government control. 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


The following are one man’s rules for “making friends” and 
living joyously : 

1. Guard your words; don’t say all you think; speak gently. 
It isn’t always what you say but how you say it. 

2. Be interested in others. Be interested in their welfare, 
their homes, their families, their business. Be quick to en- 
courage, and not slow to extend sympathy when needed. 

3. Don’t parade your virtues nor discuss another’s vices. 
Show no disposition to rejoice in the misfortune of another. 
Rejoice with those who rejoice, and weep with those who weep. 

4. Be careful of other’s sensitiveness; do not injure their 
feelings — the price is too high. 

5. Have convictions, but respect the opinions of others. You 
may be wrong; listen to others. 

6. Don’t regard a man your enemy because he does not 
agree with you. It’s a fine art to know how to disagree and yet 
4 be friends. j 

7. Don’t take too seriously statements made about you; 
most people speak from the teeth, not from the heart. They 
think they have to discuss something, or somebody, and prob- 
ably you’re next. 

8. Don’t be too anxious about getting your just dues. Do 
your work, be patient, keep humble, keep pleasant, forget your- 
self, and you will be respected and rewarded. 

The Christian has one word that covers 
all these rules; he calls it charity! 
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THE REBEL 


L. F. Hyranp, C.Ss.R. 


The man turned away from the grave into which had been 
deposited the last remains of his only child. His face was set 
and hard, his eyes unsoftened though grief had almost torn 
them from their sockets. He had loved this boy who had been 
taken from him, loved him more than anything before. He had 
dreamed and hoped and planned for him. Now his dreams were 
reduced to the clod of earth that thumped heartlessly on the 
little casket in the ground. 

The man took an oath as he left the grave. “If there is a 
God, who took this child away from me, I am through with 
that God. Never again will I speak His name in prayer. Never 
again will I enter a church where He is worshipped. Never — 
never — will I seek to know His will. . . . God, if there be a 
God, is dead to me forever!” . . . His lips sealed on the oath. 
His eyes grew doubly hard. .. . 

The man lived a few years, and died. The God whom he 
had called dead appeared before him, not dead, but living, and 
His life was like a flame. The living God showed the man his 
life, with all its deeds . . . showed him his sins of injustice 
and unkindness, whereby he had killed love and joy in the 
hearts of others . . . his sins of impurity, whereby he had 
killed the happiness of innocence in others’ souls . . . his sins 
of pride, whereby he had set his created will against the will 
of the uncreated God. 

The man shrank from the vision and sought to hide from 
the flame that was the living God. 

Then the living God called forth unto Him a child. The 
man’s heart leaped within him. . . . His eyes softened into 
tears. . . . His hands reached out in longing. . . . The child 
was his, the boy who had been taken from him by death... . 
But the child looked at him as though unseeing . . . no flash 
of recognition crossed his features . . . he only laid his curly 
head against the breast of the living God and played with the 
wound in His hand as with a jewel set in gold. 

Then the man heard the voice of the living God. “You 
said that God was dead, because your child had died. Know now 
that God does not die, nor do His children. Only your soul 
died, died in its sins, died in its pride, died in its refusal to 
accept the atonement of a bitter sorrow. The father of the 
fatherless is now father to your child, whose love you re- 
nounced in renouncing God.” 

Over his shoulder as he departed from the living God, the 
man heard a voice, the clear young voice of a child. 

“Father,” the voice said, with all the warmth and tender- 
ness and confidence of a child. 

The man knew that the word was not spoken to him. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





THE REASON 


A Catholic in Cape Town, relates the Southern Cross, was recently 
engaged in an argument with a Communist acquaintance. When, as 
usually happens in such a controversy, an impasse was reached, the 
Catholic asked this question of the Communist: 

“Why is it, that whenever Communists are engaged in any fight with 
their enemies, they immediately attack Catholic churches and institu- 
tions and kill or maltreat helpless priests and nuns who are not con- 
cerned in the dispute and have never done them any harm?” 

“Because,” answered the Communist, “the influence of the Catholic 
Church is more powerful than even you Catholics yourselves realize!” 

And, we might add, if only it were realized, what it could be! 


REPARATION 


A certain nobleman of Italy slandered the reputation of a very up- 
right and noble lady. He soon felt troubled in conscience about the 
matter, and, going to a learned theologian, he laid the case before him. 

After deep thought, the theologian said, with great emotion: 

“You are lost; you cannot hope to enter heaven!” 

The nobleman almost fainted when he heard these awful words, 
and they so haunted him, that he went to a certain university, and put 
his plight before a learned professor there. 

“Why, any sin can be forgiven,” said the priest, when he had heard 
the story, “God refuses mercy to no one.” 

The nobleman thereupon joyfully made his confession, and asked 
the priest to inflict any penance on him, no matter how severe. All 
he desired was to have the sin removed. 

“The penance will not be so hard,” the priest told him, “what you 
must do is to go to each one who was present when you slandered the 
lady, and retract your statements.” At these words, the nobleman turned 
pale. 


“T could never do that,” he burst out, “my social standing would be 
ruined.” 
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“Alas,” said the priest, “now I see that Father X, whom you first 
consulted, was right. . . .” 


GOD-BEARER 


One day an Indian girl of the Northwest tribes, named Judith, 
genuflected before the missionary when he had just come from cele- 
brating Holy Mass. 

The priest, surprised, asked her why she had done so. 

“Father,” answered Judith, “you have just celebrated Mass. You 
have just received Jesus Christ. He is now within your heart and it is 
before Him that I genuflect. Are you not a Sherk-Siam-lasdegwad, that 
is, one-who-is-the-bearer-of-God ?” 

Thus spoke the poor unlettered Indian girl, not knowing she was 
using the same expression as the great and learned St. Cyril. The 
priest praised her faith but explained why she should not give such 
tokens of adoration before a priest. 


THE BISHOP’S RETORT 


A stage coach was pushing along the highway in one of the southern 
states. It stopped. A young minister entered, took a seat and glanced 
around at the passengers. A number of gentlemen were engaged in 
earnest conversation and he soon fixed his gaze on one of them —a 
dignified, remarkable looking man in the prime of life, whose eyes 
glowed with mental brightness and searching power. The newcomer 
seemed to be moved by some extraordinary impulse. He was not polite. 
He even, every now and then, threw out hints about “the Pope,” 
“Antichrist,” “the Scarlet Woman” and other things, endeavoring at each 
sentence to attract the attention of the remarkable looking gentleman. 
“Paul” was continually quoted. It was “Paul” here and “Paul” there, 
and how could people that he called “Romanists” answer “Paul.” 

At first the gentleman he addressed appeared to pay no attention 
to such odd questions, but as the preacher stuck to his points the annoy- 
ance soon became intolerable. At length he paused, turned towards the 
uncourteous bawler of texts, and directing the blaze of his great eyes, 
which sparkled with fun and fire, upon him, he gave utterance to this 
strange rebuke: 

“Young man if you have not faith and piety sufficient to induce you 
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to call the Apostle ‘St. Paul,’ at least have the good manners to call him 
‘Mr. Paul’ and do not be perpetually calling him ‘Paul, Paul’.” 

The words, assisted by the comical gravity with which they were 
uttered, and enforced by the roar of laughter with which they were 
received by the delighted passengers, extinguished the poor preacher, 
who rapidly hid himself in the next town at which the stage arrived. 
He had met Dr. England, and thought he would break a lance with the 
famous Catholic bishop. 


THE CLEAN SLATE 


A great writer tells of an incident in his youth that had a profound 
effect on his entire life. 

He was vacationing at the time, and chanced to fall in with a labor- 
ing man. They conversed a while, and after a little, the man asked him: 

“Doctor, what do you think about religion?” 

The writer answered: “I have no religion. I am five from all 
prejudice. On the matter of religion I have a clean slate.” 

“Watch out,” returned the laborer, “that the devil doesn’t come 
along and write his name on the slate.” 

The words impressed him so deeply, says the author, that he returned 
to the practice of the faith he had relinquished long before. 


HAPPINESS 


It is related of Louis XIV, “the great monarch,” that one day in 
his old age, when, after many years of brilliant conquests and victories, 
he was tasting defeat and disgrace, he was feeling unusually irritable. 
Suddenly there came to his ears the sound of someone whistling. 

Wishing to learn who it was that had the audacity to whistle when 
the king felt indisposed, he traced the sound to its origin, and found 
that it issued from the pursed lips of a little boy sitting in the corner of 
the kitchen, turning a spit. 

“You, there — why are you whistling?” the king asked him, gruffly. 

“Why, because I’m so happy,” was the answer. 

“But why are you so happy?” 

“I’m happier than the king!” 

“How can that be?” 

“Well, I’m satisfied with what I have; and he is never satisfied, but 
always wants something else.” 
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THREE AGES OF MAN 

Shakespeare talked about the seven ages of man, but they can be 
reduced in number to three. They are youth, middle life, and old age. 
Each of these three ages has its predominant mood or temper or spirit ; 
and to the spiritual-minded, they correspond to the moods of the three 
sets of mysteries of the Rosary, which provide the meditation theme for 
October. 

Youth is the period of intense activity — activity motivated by hope 
and enthusiasm and joy. Youth makes or breaks itself by action, by 
forcing issues, by taking the lead, by not submitting to external in- 
fluences of affairs. . . . The joyful mysteries of the Rosary reflect 
the mood and temper of youth. They are the mysteries of action: God 
becomes man; Mary brings Him forth and presents Him in the temple 
as a Saviour; Christ, though only a child, bezins to concern Himself 
with His Father’s business. These mysteries should set the pattern 
for youth’s activities; youth can bring God forth unto the eyes of men 
by its idealism and virtue; can present Him to a sin-sick world for its 
redemption and salvation; can promote in a thousand ways the Father’s 
business. Youth can do all this, if it takes its inspiration from the joy- 
ful mysteries of the Rosary. 

Middle life is the era of endurance, often of suffering. It is more 
passive to life’s many currents than active upon them. The enthusiasm 
of youth has died away..Disappointments have come, and made a man 
wary of new ventures and great plans. He is subject now to the conse- 
quences of the choices of his youth, and must let them have their sway. 
He has learnt to endure, and to suffer, and makes or breaks himself 
by the quality of his endurance. . . . Of middle life, the sorrowful 
mysteries of the Rosary are the inspiration. Christ finished travelling and 
teaching and working miracles in His youth. Then he taught, not only 
the way, but the supreme merit of suffering and endurance. He bore the 
agony, the scourging, the thorns, the cross, and accomplished thereby 
what preaching and action had not even attempted. So in middle life, 
men steeped in the wisdom of Christ’s passion through the mysteries of 
the Rosary, accomplished the impossible with the courage to endure. 
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Old age is the time of fulfillment. Neither action nor endurance 

concern it predominantly ; the old are resting in the possession of what 
youth and middle life have earned. The past lives for them, but to 
foreshadow what the future contains —of lasting joy or woe. 
It is the glorious mysteries of the Rosary that belong to the old, save 
those who never knew the joyful or the sorrowful. It is they who dare 
dream about rising from the earth and going up into heaven and ap- 
proaching the Triune God with Mary crowned at His side. 

There are three ages of men. For every age, the entire Rosary is 
designed ; to each age it gives the special pattern and inspiration. October 
is the month when the young and the middle-aged and the old should 


try to learn the special lesson the life of Christ, presented through 
the Rosary, offers to their souls. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


A part of the instructions given to every young couple about to be 
married should be a short, clear discourse on the nature and progress 
of love. About nine-tenths of the troubles of husbands and wives, and 
many of the cases of infidelity and divorce, are directly traceable to 
pagan ideas about love that have been taken over by Christians. 

The instruction might start with the questions: Why do a man and 
a woman have to make a contract with one another, when they enter 
marriage? Why did Christ add so much force to that contract by mak- 
ing it a Sacrament? Is the contract or the Sacrament just a frill or an 
adornment, or something that would not essentially be needed at all, 
because the love of the man and the woman for one another would be 
sufficient to make and keep them one? 

Let us answer the last question first, because it goes to the root 
of all the rest. If love, the mutual love demanded by marriage, were 
an uncontrollable sentiment, something over which the persons them- 
selves had no control, then of course no free contract or Sacrament 
would be needed to sanction union and constitute marriage. No one can 
make a contract about something over which he has no control, and the 
marriage contract would be an empty form if based on such a love, if 
not indefensible and immoral. 

But the love promised in marriage is not an uncontrollable sentiment, 
but a free, voluntary thing, love in the sense that we are free to 
love or not to love as we choose. At the time of the marriage it may 
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be so strong and spontaneous that free will has very little trouble con- 
firming it, but if that were all the marriage contract had to cover, it 
would still be unnecessary. But the contract is inade because it envisions 
a time when love will no longer be a spontaneous or instinctive physical 
thing ; the whole essense of the contract signifies this recognition on the 
part of those marrying: “I am free to love or not to love; I shall always 
be free to love you, whether feelings support my free will or contra- 
dict it; and so I do promise and contract now that come what may, 
live or die my present feelings of love, I shall cherish you and love you 
by the exercise of free will that has been given me by God.” 

Take that meaning out of the contract of marriage, and the con- 
tract itself means nothing at all. Say that love is an overwhelming, 
uncontrollable thing, in no way subject to free will, and there is 
nothing left but to believe in the quickest anc easiest divorce and the 
widest free-love and license; because then you say that free will has 
nothing to do with love. 

If men and women understood this, there would be less writhing 
under the changes that affect sentimental love after marriage; less 
childish complaint about love being dead, and starving for love, and 
the “new need of someone to love.” Love is a voluntary thing; that is 
why marriage is essentially a contract between two free human beings. 


A NEW MENACE 


To the ordinary responsibilities and anxieties of parents for the 
welfare of their children, a new cause for concern has been added in 
some parts of this country. It has been discovered that thousands of 
young people, many of high school age, have fallen into the fearful toils 
of a new form of “dope” — the marijuana weed. Even in places where 
the word has never been heard, it is well to sound a warning against it. 

The marijuana weed grows freely in almost every state in the union. 
It is a plant three to eight feet high with seven-bladed, saw-toothed 
leaves, which, when made into cigarettes and smoked, may cause a tem- 
perary insanity in which murder, suicide, sex-crimes, etc., are fre- 
quently committed. 

Peddlers, interested only in making money, even at the expense of 
lives, have been spreading this poison among high school students and 
young people, offering them “cigarettes” for anything from a nickel 
to a quarter. They tell them that the weed will give them a feeling of 
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superhuman strength; will stimulate their imagination and memory 
to an impossible degree; will relieve their worries and help them solve 
any difficulties they may have. 


The result has been that innumerable crimes among youth have been 
directly traced to the temporary insanity caused by this drug. In the 
past five years whole cabinets in the Narcotics Bureau at Washington 
have become packed with evidence of the horrible effects of marijuana 
smoking. It has been found, for example, that of 437 persons arrested 
in New Orleans for a wide range of crimes over a certain period, 125 
were addicts of marijuana. It is also suspected that behind the wave 
of sex crimes in recent years has been the rising popularity of the same 
drug. 

The government is busy trying to stamp out the evil, but it will re- 
quire many years to control the free-growing weed. In the meantime, 
parents have the responsibility of watching out for the danger and 
guarding their children against it. Certainly no chance should be taken 
with what seems to be a little innocent “smoking.” 


PHOTOGRAPH OF CHRIST 


One of the most unusual and providential discoveries in many years 
has recently been made. Artists throughout the ages have tried to con- 
ceive the actual appearance of Christ and to represent Him on canvas 
or in stone; writers have grasped at every even remotely descriptive 
passage in the Gospels to help them give a complete image of Christ; 
men and women have longed for a glimpse of Him. Now an actual 
photograph of Jesus Christ has been found. 

The photograph came to light almost by chance. In 1898, when a 
young Italian named Secundo Pia heard that the Holy Shroud of Turin 
(the linen cloth, 13 feet long, in which the Saviour was wrapped before 
being placed in the tomb) was to be put on display in the Cathedral 
of Turin, he begged permission to photograph the relic. The Shroud 
still bore dark stains from the body of Christ, and it was probably 
with the thought of studying these a little more closely that he asked the 
permission. Moreover he was an enthusiast for the newly invented 
camera. 

Permission was granted; the picture was taken; an hour later the 
photographer was in his dark room developing the negative. To his 
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amazement, as the dark spots of the Shroud turned white on the nega- 
tive and the white areas black( as is always the case in the development 
of negatives) he found himself gazing upon a clear image of the face 
and bruised body of a man, undoubtedly that of Christ. Thus the nega- 
tive of the camera become a sort of developed print of a negative that 
had been left on the Shroud by the pressure of the body of the 
Saviour. 


At news of the discovery, scientists, particularly in France, became 
intensely interested. New pictures were taken, experiments of various 
kinds were made; the decision was reached that the vapors from the 
dead body of Christ, acting on the myrrh and aloes that were put in 
the Shroud, caused the stains and made of them a reverse image of the 
body it bore. So scientifically accredited was the discovery that the 
Scientific American and the Readers’ Digest and many other publica- 
tions printed long explanatory articles. 

Many details of the passion of Christ are brought to light by the 
image. It shows that the arms of our Lord were nailed to the cross not 
through the hands, but through the wrists. One nail pierced both feet 
according to this image. Other significant details have been studied 
out from the picture. 

We are indebted to Rev. Edward A. Wuenschel, C.Ss.R. and the 
directors of the Confraternity of the Precious Blood for the spread of 
the findings concerning the Holy Shroud. The latter organization is 


now offering almost life size images of Christ reproduced from the 
negative of the Shroud. 


TROTZKY VS. STALIN 


What is the exact point of conflict between these two Russian Com- 
munistic leaders? The Osservatore Romano recently commented as 
follows on the internal confusion and violence which is agitating the 
Soviet : 

“The domestic spectre—the great and horrible spectre feared by 
official Bolshevism — has been and is “Trotzkyism.’ 

“This term ‘Trotzkyism’ has two meanings. It signifies first of all 
the revolutionary doctrine of the Fourth International, that is, the 
doctrine which demands the spread of Communism and revolution 
abroad as a means to the establishment of Communism in Russia; this is 
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opposed to the doctrine of Stalin, who seeks first of all to establish 
Communism on a firm basis in Russia. 

“In the second place, “Trotzkyism’ represents the Soviet’s enemy 
at home — the internal enemy of Communism, as opposed to the foreign 
enemy, the enemy abroad, which goes by the general name of ‘Fascism.’ 
- “In a recent speech, Stalin paints the “Trotzkyites’ in the very 
darkest colors. They are charged with the most heinous crimes, both 
in their public and their private lives; and the accusation concludes with 
this fearful description of them: ‘They are a band of unprincipled 
saboteers, spies, and assassins.” 

The Osservatore is impelled here to pause and ask: “Just who are 
these villainous individuals? Are they from the ranks of the hood- 
lums and gangsters found in every country?” 

No; the answer is to be found in the fact that with the exception 
of Stalin, every last man named by Lenin in his last will and testament 
as his spiritual heirs (if the communists will pardon us for using 
the word ‘spiritual’) — every last one of them has been either put to 
death or banished from the country, not by the Trotzkyites, but by the 
Stalinites. 

The conclusion is obvious. The saboteers, spies and assassins are the 
very men who walk in the footsteps of Lenin. 


THE SILENT SERMON 


Everyone has heard the story of how St. Francis of Assisi used 
to invite one of his brethren to go into the town with him to preach a 
sermon — and how the sermon he intended was none other than the 
example of their modest walking through the streets. 

Real sanctity, indeed, often requires no words to have its effect. It 
is related of St. Lucian that his appearance alone did as much to con- 
vert unbelievers to the faith as did the miracles of other men. So great 
was his power in this regard that when the Emperor Maximinus gave 
him an audience before condemning him to death, he ordered that the 
saint should be screened from his sight by a curtain, because he feared 
that if he looked upon the saint’s countenance he would feel himself 
irresistibly drawn to be a Christian. 

wR HK 

Men in the world suffer wrong as heroes; ordinary Christians as 

martyrs; saints as penitents. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


ALONE WITH GOD 
God does not allow Himself to 
be found in the tumult of the 
world; therefore the saints have 
been wont to seek Him 


a in the most rugged 
flections deserts, in the most 


hidden caves, in order 
that they might converse with God 
alone. St. Hilarion made trial of 
several deserts, going from one to 
another, ever seeking the most 
solitary, where no man could com- 
municate with him; and, in the 
end, he died in a desert in Cyprus, 
after having lived there for five 
years. St. Bruno, when he was 
called by the Lord to leave the 
world, went, with his companions, 
who wished to follow him, to find 
St. Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, 
that he might assign them some 
desert place in his diocese. St. 
Hugh assigned them the Certosa, 
which, from its wilderness, was 
more fitted to be a covert for wild 
beasts than a habitation for men; 
and there they went with joy to 
dwell, placing themselves in so 
many little huts, each distant from 
the rest. 

The Lord said once to St. 
Teresa, “I would willingly speak 
to many souls, but the world 
makes so much noise in their 
hearts that they cannot hear my 
voice.” God does not speak to us 
in the midst of rumors and affairs 
of the world, knowing that if he 
were to speak, he would not be 
understood. The words of God 
are His holy inspirations, His 
lights and calls, through which the 
saints are enlightened and inflamed 
with divine love; but they who do 


not love solitude will be unable to 
hear these voices of God. 

God Himself says, I will lead 
her into the wilderness and speak 
to her heart. When God desires to 
raise any soul to a high degree of 
perfection, He inspires it to retire 
to some solitary place, far from 
the converse of creatures, and 
there He speaks to the ears, not of 
the body, but of the heart; and 
thus He enlightens and inflames it 
with His holy love. 

SOLITUDE OF THE HEART 

St. Gregory wrote, “What does 
the solitude of the body profit if 
the solitude of the heart is not 
there?” In the preceding chapter 
we have seen how much solitude 
assists towards recollection of 
mind. But St. Gregory says that 
it profits us little or nothing to be 
with the body in a solitary place, 
while the heart is full of worldly 
thoughts and affections. That a 
soul may be wholly given to God, 
two things are necessary: the first 
is, to detach ourselves from the 
love of every created thing; the 
second is, to consecrate all our love 
to God; and this is implied in true 
solitude of the heart. 

We must, then, in the first place, 
detach our heart from every earth- 
ly affection. St. Francis de Sales 
said: “If I knew that I had a sin- 
gle fibre in my heart which was not 
given to God, I would instantly 
pluck it out.” If we do not purify 
the heart and strip it of every- 
thing earthly, the love of God can- 
not enter in and possess it all. God 
would reign with His love in our 
heart, but He would reign there 
alone; He will have no compan- 
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ions to rob Him of a portion of 
that affection which He justly 
claims to have all His own. 

Some souls lament that, in all 
their devout exercises, in medita- 
tions, Communions, spiritual read- 
ings, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, they do not find God, and 
know not what means to apply 
themselves to in order to find Him. 
To these St. Teresa suggests the 
right means when she says, “De- 
tach thy heart from all created 
things, and seek God, and thou 
shalt find Him.” 

Many persons, in order to sepa- 
rate themselves from creatures, 
and to converse with God alone, 
cannot go to live in deserts, as 
they would wish; but we must re- 
member that deserts and caves are 
not necessary in order to enjoy the 
solitude of the heart. Those who, 
from necessity, are obliged to con- 
verse with the world, whenever 
their hearts are free from worldly 
attachments, even in the public 
streets, in places of resort, and 
public assemblies, can possess a 
solitude of the heart. St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna truly found God 
in the midst of the household 
labors in which her parents kept 
her employed in order to draw her 
from devotional exercises; but in 
the midst of these affairs she pre- 
served a retirement in her heart, 
which she called her cell, and there 
ceased not to converse alone with 
God. 

SILENCE 

Silence is a great means of ac- 
quiring the spirit of prayer, and 
of disposing the soul to converse 
continually with God. We rarely 
find a spiritual soul that speaks 
much. All souls of prayer are 
lovers of silence that is called the 
guardian of innocence, the shield 


against temptations, and the foun- 
tain of prayer. For by silence de- 
votion is preserved, 


pag 3 . and in silence good 
Seu thoughts spring up in 


Jesus Christ the soul. St. Bernard 

says: “Silence and the 
absence of noise in a certain man- 
ner force the soul to think of God 
and of eternal goods.” Hence, the 
saints fled to the mountains, to 
caves, and to the deserts, in order 
to find this silence, and escape the 
tumults of the world, in which, as 
was said to Elias, God is not 
found. Theodosius the monk ob- 
served silence for thirty-five years. 
St. John the Silent, who gave up 
his bishopric and became a monk, 
observed silence for forty-seven 
years before his death; and all the 
saints, even they who were not 
solitaries, have been lovers of 
silence. 

Oh, how great the blessings that 
silence brings to the soul! The 
prophet says that silence shall cul- 
tivate justice in the soul; for, on 
the one hand, it saves us from a 
multitude of sins by destroying the 
root of disputes, of detractions, of 
resentments, and of curiosity; and 
on the other, it makes us acquire 
many virtues. How well does one 
practice mortification by not yield- 
ing to an inclination or desire to 
tell a certain anecdote, or to use a 
witty expression suggested by the 
conversation! How well does one 
practise meekness by remaining 
silent when unjustly censured or 
offended? Hence the same 
prophet, Isaias, said: In silence 
and in hope shall be your strength. 
Your strength shall be in silence 
and in hope; for by silence we 
shun the occasions of sin, and by 
hope we obtain the divine aid to 
lead a holy life. 
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Herder Co. 383 pages. 
Price, $2.75. 

Another of the writings of the learned 
Dominican theologian Garrigou-Lagrange 
has been made accessible to us in our 
mother tongue; and Dom Bede Rose, who 
so successfully brought out in English an 
earlier work by the same author (God: 
His Existence and His Nature), is also 
responsible for the present translation. 

Providence is really not a recent work. 
It was originally written by “Pere” Gar- 
rigou some years ago. Its theme, how- 
ever, is especially applicable to our pres- 
ent times, and to a people agitated by 
class strife and weighed down by poverty 
and suffering. Viewing the misery exist- 
ing in the world today men are apt to 
lose sight of a fundamental truth: that 
God Who created the world also has 
care over that world and the individuals 
living in it. In Him we live and move 
and have our being, and by Him we are 
directed to our last end, the purpose of 
our earthly existence. He it is Who orders 
and governs all things. All the good we 
find in the world exists only because He 
wills it. Suffering and trials are merely 
occasions or means of virtue and merit. 
Evil is permitted only that good may 
result therefrom. 

The book is divided into five parts: I. 
The Existence of God and of Providence; 
II. The Perfections of God Which His 
Providence Presupposes; III. Providence 
according to Revelation; IV. Self-aban- 
donment to Providence; V. Providence, 
Justice, and Mercy. Parts I and II are 
but brief summaries of the author’s pre- 
vious work, God: His Existence and His 
Nature. The proofs for the existence of 
God and a discussion of the various at- 
tributes in their relation to divine provi- 
dence form the ground-work of the trea- 
tise. Part III gives us the scriptural basis 
for our doctrine on providence, while 
parts IV and V are concerned with an 
application of this doctrine to the in- 


wonderful by the au- 
thor’s sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the trials and vicissitudes 
that beset the human soul in its journey 
through life, and by his intelligent ap- 
plication of theological principles to the 
practice of Christian perfection. This book 
should be of immense practical value to 
clergy and laity alike. Especially do we 
recommend it to professors and students 
of theology, to preachers, and to all those 
having the care and direction of souls. 

This review would not be complete 
without adding a word of praise for the 
translator. Dom Bede Rose has done a 
remarkable job in giving us an accurate 
and faithful translation of the original 
in a style that is especially readable. The 
English speaking and reading world 
should be grateful to him for placing this 
book at our disposal.—W. M. M. 

RELIGION 

My Child Lives. Solace for Sorrowing 
Parents. By Rev. Alph. D. Memme- 
sheimer, A.M., S.T.D. Published by Ben- 
ziger. 175 and xix pages. Price, $1.25. 

There are few possible sorrows in life 
that can compare in bitterness with that 
which afflicts the hearts of parents in 
the loss of a little child. In the first pros- 
tration of such a grief, it seems almost 
impossible for friends to speak and for 
the bereaved to listen to words of con- 
solation. But there are words and truths 
that hold infinite comfort for those whose 
Christian faith is not totally empty and 
void. Such things, natural and super- 
natural, of reason and sentiment, Father 
Memmesheimer has brought together and 
beautifully expressed in this little volume. 
In it, heart speaks to heart, not in learned 
and heavily reasoned theory, but in the 
understanding and emotional style that 
fits the need of those for whom it is 
written. There are ten chapters, and each 
one presents a different point of view 
from which parents can learn to see the 
benign Providence of God in the death 
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of a child. We have seen no other book 
of this kind in English; for that reason 
we recommend it enthusiastically to those 
upon whose shoulders the cross of bereave- 
ment has been placed, and to those who 
would be armed with the mighty means 
of dispensing comfort to others that 
Christian faith provides. — D. F. M. 


The Franciscan Heritage. Edited by 
Paul R. Martin, M.A., and Maximus 
Poppy, O.F.M. 57 pages. Paper Cover. 
25 cents. 


The Franciscan Message In Authentic 
Texts. Edited by Father Maximus Poppy, 
O.F.M. 71 pages. Paper Cover. 40 cents. 
Both published by B. Herder, St. Louis. 

Both these books deal with the Third 
Order of St. Francis. The Franciscan 
Heritage contains the text of four ad- 
dresses at the Tertiary Convention in 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 6, 7, 8, 
1936, by Most Rev. Bede Hess, Minister- 
General of the Conventual Fathers; Most 
Rev. Christian Winkelmann, Auxiliary 
Bishop of St. Louis; Most Rev. William 
L. Adrian, Bishop of Nashville; and Dr. 
John C. Armstrong, of Olean, N. Y. 
They state in masterful fashion the world’s 
need of movement like the Third Order, 
and the role of Tertiaries not only to 
sanctify themselves but also to bring 
“peace and good” to the world. The 
Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts, 
after giving the Rule of the Friars Minor 
as approved by Pope Honorius III in 
1223, and the “Testament of St. Francis,” 
contains seven official documents or decla- 
rations from the four last Popes that deal 
with the Third Order. The book is in- 
tended, according to the editor’s fore- 
word, to offset “pseudo-Franciscanism” 
by the presentation of authentic texts. 
It will undoubtedly serve this purpose; 
but it is also a handy collection of docu- 
ments for the a of the history of 
the Third Order.— R. J. M. 


MUSIC 


Second Book of Short Organ Inter- 
ludes for Liturgical Use. 14 in number. 
By Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., M.A., 
F.R.C.O. (Organist and Choirmaster of 
Downside Abbey). Published by J. Fis- 
cher and Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York. Price, 2/6 (English) net. 

Many will welcome a relief from much 
of that purposeless fingering that we hear 
from Catholic organists who grope over 
the keys during interludes as if in search 
of an elusive something that seems to be 
neither here nor there, yet in its wander- 


ings, bestows distractions everywhere. 
Organists who value the exalted nature 
of that portion of divine service in which 
they play a part will not fail to have 
a work such as this always within reach. 
These compositions convey the spirit of 
true church music as exemplified in Plain 
Chant. They present no technical diffi- 
culties to an ordinary performer. With 
their simple harmonic progressions, no 
great effort is required to modulate 
smoothly to them or from them.— N. L. 


Three Sheaves of Religious Verse. By 
Rev. John J. Rauscher, S.M. Published 
by Benziger Brothers. New York. 74 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

These “Sheaves” contain 19 poems on 
various titles from the Litany of Our 
Lady, a few on various subjects and four- 
teen on invocations from the Litany of 
the Holy Name. I have always read 
poetry with delight. It is easy to note 
the variety of meter and verse form, the 
richness of diction, the rythm and fluency 
of the lines. But sometimes on finishing 
a poem one says at once: This is au- 
thentic poetry. And it is not so easy 
to put in words just why. A number of 
these poems leave one cold; they seem 
more like neatly arranged prose. But 
some give one the real delight; they have 
the authentic touch.— A. T. Z. 


PAMPHLETS 


They Found Success. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 10 cents. 

Father Lord’s pamphlets have a cer- 
tain freshness about them that never 
seems to wear thin. This present one is 
no exception to the rule; it introduces 
us to a young couple on their ocean 
honeymoon who find the road to real 
success as a result of the strange offer 
of one of their fellow-passengers. The 
moral of the tale is so deftly and con- 
vincingly pointed out that the most 
hardened reader will find it difficult to 
resist. —G. M. 


Novena of Reparation to the Sacred 
Heart. Arranged for congregational pray- 
ing and singing. Published by the Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Price, 5 cents. 

The Eucharistic Hour has done much 
to spread devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
This little booklet should be much ap- 
preciated by Catholics, devoted as it is 
to Reparation—an obligation on our 
~ which we are very prone to forget. — 
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. Catholic Events 4 


Persons: 


Pope Pius XI, addressing a group of German pilgrims who came to the Vatican 
after the close of the great Nazi Congress at Nuremberg, warned them against 
“a new prophet”— probably referring to Hitler. He said: “This is an hour in 
which a new prophet turns against the Catholic religion and the Christian Faith.” 
The Pope expects shortly to receive a group of German bishops and to inspect the 
draft of a proposed pastoral letter condemning the closing of Catholic schools in 
Germany. 

Two Paulist missionaries, the Rev. James F. Cunningham and the Rev. Thomas 
M. Halloran, have set out in the “St. Lucy Catholic Motor Chapel” on a missionary 
tour through the mountains of Tennessee. The area they will visit comprises 
70,000 square miles, has an aggregate population of 175,000 souls, of which only 
375 are Catholic. Their motor chapel includes an altar, confessional, kneeling 
benches, pamphlet racks, lending library, and sound motion picture equipment. 

His Eminence, Pedro Cardinal Segura y Saenz, has been appointed Archbishop 
of Seville, Spain, by Pope Pius. Until 1931 Cardinal Segura had been Archbishop 
of Toledo and Primate of Spain. Because of his pastoral zeal he was hated by 
Freemasonry. He was expelled from the country and went to Rome, where he 
resigned his See in the hope that peaceful negotiations would be facilitated. With 
the success of Franco’s Rightist movement in Spain he expressed a desire to return 
to his country. 

Leaders of the C.I.O. have recently made the following answers to charges of 
Communism frequently made against them: John L. Lewis: “Fascist organiza- 
tions have been launched and financed under the shabby pretext that the C.L.O. 
movement is communistic. . . . The communistic charge has been raised in an 
attempt to justify vigilantism and to defeat labor’s just demands. The C.I.O. pro- 
motes unionism, as opposed to Communism, which presupposes the relation of 
employment, is based on the wage system, recognizes fully and unreservedly the 
institution of private property, and the right to investment profit.” . . . Homer 
Martin: (statement made in demanding of executive board of U.A.W., automobile 
affiliate of the C.1.O., that it purge “the organization of Communists and others 
responsible for wild-cat sit-down strikes”): “As long as I am president, I am 
going to dictate the policies of the international union. The U.A.W. is going to 
be an American organization, and if some people don’t like it they can go back to 
Russia. I have no sympathy for or with the Communist party or its princi- 
ples.” . . . David Dubinsky, president of the Ladies’ Garment Workers affiliate 
of the C.I.0.: “So long as Communists serve the union and observe our rules, I 
shall have no quarrel with them, although I disagree with their principles.” 

The Society of Missionary Catechists of Our Blessed Lady of Victory has 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of its first mission center in 
New Mexico. The Society, dedicated to the task of catechising and instructing 
neglected children in sections of the country where there are neither priests nor 
churches, was founded in 1921 by the Rev. John J. Sigstein of Chicago. It now 
numbers 197 catechists, operating from 21 mission centers, 9 in California, 5 in 
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New Mexico, 4 in Texas, and 3 in the steel-mill district of northern Indiana. In 
the course of the past year these catechists instructed 19,000 underpriviliged chil- 
dren. 

American Catholics, represented by the archdiocese of Philadelphia, paid their 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to the Constitution of the United States in a week- 
long celebration beginning September 12 at Philadelphia, in honor of the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution. Philadelphia’s Municipal Stadium 
was thronged with 75,000 people as His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, celebrated a solemn pontifical Field Mass in thanksgiving 
to God for the protection He has given to the nation during the 150 years of its 
corporate existence. 

Catholic Missionaries of the Maryknoll Society in China have waived the right 
to protection from the United States Government during the war between China 
and Japan, and are remaining at their posts. The Very Rev. William O’Shea, 
secretary general of the Maryknoll Fathers, expressed their stand as follows: “It 
is the duty and privilege of every missionary to remain at his work. We are in 
the same category as the Red Cross workers in war time. We belong to the front 
lines where we can administer to the dying, give support to the panic-stricken and 
try to promote peace. It is therefore understood that the missionaries in remaining 
waive all question of protection from the American government.” 

American contributors to the relief of the Spanish Leftists have learned recently 
that a vast portion of the funds collected have been spent for “ administration and 
publicity,” and that only a small amount was actually sent to Spain for the relief 
of the suffering. This was revealed by a tabulation released by the State Depart- 
ment in Washington concerning relief organizations in behalf of Spain. The same 
record shows that the only dictinctively Catholic organization receiving contribu- 
tions for the sufferers in Spain, viz., the Brooklyn Tablet, has not spent one cent 
on administration or publicity. 

Places: 

In Vatican City, the Vatican Polyglot Printing offices have been entrusted to 
the administration and operation of the Salesian Fathers. With this new assignment 
goes the administration of the Osservatore Romano, Vatican City newspaper called 
the semi-official paper of the Holy See. The Holy Father himself directed that 
the paper be taken over by the Salesian Fathers. 

In India, it is reported by the Rev. Peter J. Sontag, S.J., former superior of 
the Patna Mission, that the unfortunate millions of untouchables are ready for 
speedy conversion. After hundreds of years of suffering and exploitation, he says, 
they are ready to turn to anything that offers them religious, political, economic 
and social security. The mass conversions to Catholicism that have taken place 
in the past few years have confirmed this. 

At Notre Dame University, several internationally known teachers have been 
added to faculty for the current year. Among them are: Canon Georges LeMaitre, 
Professor of Mathematics and Theoretical Physics at the University of Louvain; 
Dr. Curt Godel, of the University of Vienna; Professor Emil Artin of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg in Germany; Dr. Waldemar Gurien, of Lucerne, Switzerland, 
Professor of Economics and Politics; Professor Matthew A. Fitzsimmons, former- 
ly of Oriel College, Oxford, and John J. Fitzgerald of the University of Louvain. 
Arnold Lunn, English writer, and Christopher Hollis, English economist, will also 


_ lecture at Notre Dame. 
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Patient: “Doctor, 
strengthen the brain?” 

Doctor (who is fond of fishing): “Per- 
haps not; but going fishing certainly 
seems to invigorate the imagination.” 


does a fish diet 


Chappell (visiting new dentist for first 
time): “Have you been a dentist very 
long, Doc?” 

The Dentist: “No, I was a riveter till 
I got too nervous to work up high.” 

* 


He flew through the air, 
With the greatest of ease. 
But the funny part was, 
He forgot his trapeze. 
%*% 

The commuter took a short cut across 
a field because he was late for his train. 
A bull saw him and started in pursuit. 

“Thank God!” observed the commuter. 
“T guess I'll catch that train after all.” 

* 


Slightly Inebriated (to girl on Broad- 
way): “Do you speak to strangers on the 
street ?” 

Sweet Little Dove: “Oh, no.” 


Slightly Inebriated: “Well, then, shut 
up!” 


*% 

Mrs. Newlywed was entertaining her 
mother. 

“When did you learn to cook?” asked 
the fond parent. 2 

“When my husband was away,” re- 
plied the young wife. 

“And what did he say when he came 
back ?” 

The young wife blushed. 

“He went away again,” she replied. 

* 


Small girl (to customs official search- 
ing her mother’s suitcase): “Oh, he’s get- 
ting warm, isn’t he mother?” 


* 

Pete: “Say, Tubby, why did the fore- 
man dock you yesterday ?” 

Tubby: “Well, you know, Pete, a fore- 
man is the fellow who stands around and 
watches his men work.” 

Pete: “Yes, I know that, but what’s 
that got to do with you getting docked?” 

Tubby: “Why he got jealous of me. 
People thought I was the foreman.” 


A college student arose from his table 
in a fashionable dining room and walked 
toward the door. 

He was passing the house detective at 
the entrance when a silver sugar bowl 
dropped from his bulging coat. 

The guest glanced calmly at the officer, 
then turned with polite annoyance toward 
the occupants of the room. “Ruffians,” 
he said. “Who threw that?” and walked 
out. 


* 

And then there’s the sad case of the 
Scotchman who sprained his ankle squeez- 
ing a tube of toothpaste. 

% 
I had to leave her 
And sent her flowers. 
She had hay-fever 
And wept for hours. 
% 

“How come you stopped singing in 
the choir?” 

“T wasn’t there one Sunday and some- 
body asked if they’d fixed the organ.” 


* 

Girl: “And the master’s shirt are back 
from the laundry, too.” 

Butler: “Watch you grammar! “Are” 
is plural.” 

Girl: “Well, so is the master’s shirt.” 

* 

The actor decided not to go on a tour 
of South Africa after all. It seems he got 
to reading about the country and dis- 
covered that the ostrich lays an egg 
weighing between two and four pounds. 


* 

“Big boy, ah wonders was George 
Washington as honest as de people says 
dat he was?” 

“Ah tell you’, black boy, he was the 
honestes’ man in the world.” 

“Den how come de allus’ close all de 
banks on his buff’day ?” 

* 

Motorist: “I am exceedingly sorry I 
killed your dog, madam. Will you allow 
me to replace him?” 

Miss Oldun: “Oh, sir! This is so sud- 
den!” s 


Doctor: “And that habit of talking 
to yourself —There’s nothing to worry 
about that.” 

Patient: “Perhaps not, but I’m such a 
bore.” 
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‘THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN | 


‘Being yon a Life Income of on your Investment ~ 
you a Missionary in "Cause of Christ 


+ & & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the 
acta SAT RIGHTT GUE i te ar of en Ba 
wo eee 


 2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
aed to the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
. participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4— Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
tate of interest than you could possibly realize on any ade 8 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during ‘your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost 
ness — either annually, or semi-angually, according to stipulation. — 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission. Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—~A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 


- + & 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Brvp., 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 





_ Motion Picture Guide ~~ 
Tue Prence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pict s, ond 


‘those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I‘cas 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest 


pictures that are da ous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. 

promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. no es 
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